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CHAPTER I. 



COMING OF AGE OF 



CECIL LINCOLN WINDHAM, ESQ. 



programme of £poTt0, 

To take place in Gildon Park, 

To celebrate the Coming of Age of 

Cecil Lincoln Windham, Esq. 

Who will be received by the tenantry at the Triumphal Arch 

near the De Freyne Lodge at 10.45 a.m. 

The Sports will commence punctually at 1 1 a.m., and 

conclude at 2.30 P.M., when the Tenantry will leave the 

Park, and proceed to the Banquets at Fatham. 
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So ran an annpuncement placarded in the 
window of the Fatham tailor, and with its 
fat black and red letters attracted the 
notice of all who passed by. 

A lady, walking listlessly down the dull 
High Street at four o'clock of a bright 
June afternoon, paused, and lifting a pair 
of tortoise-shell-rimmed eye-glasses to her 
eyes, scanned this heralding of young Mr. 
Windham's assumption of full age. She 
was tall and pale, with auburn hair, large 
considerate-looking grey eyes, and a mouth, 
whose drooping lines told of discontent or 
disappointment; her clothes, endowed by 
her height and carriage with graceful 
curves and folds, had yet seen their best 
days, and she carried under her arm a toy- 
terrier, which had likewise seen its best 
days. To judge by the expression of the 
lady's face, she also had seen hers, although 
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her age could not have exceeded two-and 
twenty. 

Something like animation stole over her 
austere features as, having read, she 
let fall her eye-glasses, and went on her way. 

Turning ofF the main street, she walked 
away, apparently, from the more decent 
portion of the little town, to where ugly 
mean houses were clustered closely together, 
their unkempt occupants showing through 
open doors and windows. Coming at last 
to a new-looking gate, she entered it, and 
five steps took her to the door of an old 
ivy-grown house, suggestive of substantial, 
old fashioned comforts and broad acres.. 
Alas ! little by little, its spendthrift owners * 
had been forced to part with the ground, 
whereon had sprung up those mush- 
room houses which encircled it with 
squalor. 

B 2 
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To call it " Chessel Grange," seemed to 
be to mock it, in its fallen estate ; but 
although the suitableness had long departed 
from the name, it still clung, as if in irony, 
to the old abode. 

The lady, putting down her age-stricken 
dog, entered a room where affluence and 
poverty could be seen side by side. The 
affluence too evidently belonging to the 
past, the poverty to the present. 

An old woman sat by the window read- 
ing a French book. She had the dark eyes 
and perfect features of her youth ; all the 
other graces of youth were gone, yet it was 
very evident their whilom possessor fancied 
that her soul inhabited a still juvenile abode ; 
one, touched, perhaps, by Time's beauty- 
spoiling finger, but touched gingerly, for 
she was fantastically dressed in pale blue 
silk, with long page-sleeves, that, opening 
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at the shoulder displayed her thin, white 
arms. She had the gestures, the laugh — 
but not the smile— of her younger days 
She started and turned as the door opened, 
but on seeing who the incomer was, went 
on with her novel. 

" Grandmamma," said the younger woman, 
advancing to the window, *^the boy who 
owns Gildon is to have a coming of age 
next Thursday." 

The old-young grandmother looked up, 
saying eagerly, 

"Is he.? We will go and see it; it will 
be something to do, eh, Jenny ?" 

"Just as you like," answered the other 
listlessly. 

" To think of how we should have gone 
a few years ago !" said the grandmother, an 
expression crossing her features like a con- 
traction of pain. " Think of my horses and 
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carriages ! Think of the people how they 
used to stare, agog, their faces telling one 
they were saying, ' there go Mrs. Awdry 
and her grand-daughter. Miss De Morella. 
What! She a grandmother?' Jenny, I've 
heard them say that. * What ! She a grand- 
mother ?' " • ' 

"No doubt," replied Jenny, "as you 
were mine; for I look forty, I daresay. 
However, there is no use in thinking of our 
past grandeur, since it does not make us 
grand now ; we cannot go . at all to this 
coming of age unless we go in an old fly, 
and we will try and look our best. I'm 
not sure that I would not rather embellish 
my surroundings than have my surroundings 
embellish me." 

Mrs. Awdry sighed. "But, Jenny," she 
said, " do see that they give you their most 
decent fly ; their most decent horses .^" 
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"Why should they? We are not their 
most decently paying customers." 

" You will try and make them, Jenny ?" 
said Mrs. Awdry, imploringly, her fingers 
fluttering nervously among the pages of her 
book. 

'**Yes ; I will try. But you know I am 
not good at wheedling." 

"No, not when it can profit you any=- 
thing," assented Mrs, Awdry, aggrievedly. 

"But I don't know how to flatter 
a livery-stable keeper," said Jenny, laugh- 
ing. 

" Your old reply," answered Mrs. Awdry, 
still in the tone of one reverting to an 
ancient grudge. "WJien a magnificent 
future was almost within your reach, only 
needing a little womanly effort on your 
part to grasp it, I remember well your 
saying in that provoking low, slow way of 
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your's, 'But, grandmamma, I don't know 
how to flatter a prince !' " 

" And I did not," said Jenny. " A prince 
as retiring as a hermit-crab, and as shy as 
a nightingale/' 

" And as handsome as Antinoiis," sub- 
joined Mrs. Awdry, " Monseigneur was 
handsome as Antinoiis." 

" He was so magnificently solemn !" said 
Jenny, slightingly. 

" Yet at thirteen I verily believe that you 
knew how to flatter," remarked Mrs. 
Awdry, not attending to her, " for that pet 
boy of mine. Jack Carmichael, was half in 
love with you '■ 

"I never flattered him/' cut in Jenny, 
blushing crimson, " and I would not now ; 
he would hate it." 

Mrs. Awdry put up her eye-glasses and 
examined her grand-daughter critically ; 
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watched the blush deepen and gradually 
die away. 

"And how you adored him/' continued 
Mrs. Awdry. " Miserable, cowed, ugly 
red-haired child that you were ! He was 
kind to you, and you repaid him by 
a dog-like fidelity. I remember when 
you said good-bye to him, you flung 
your arms around his neck, and sobbed 
out, * Good-bye Jack, I love you for 
ever !* " 

" It must have touched him," mur- 
mured Jenny, seeming to feel no con- 
tempt for her thirteen year old self. 

"It embarrassed him," amended Mrs. 
Awdry. 

Jenny bit her lip. 

"I thought my system with you would 
be a success, and it has been a failure," 
recommenced Mrs. Awdry. "I intended 
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that you should never have what is vul- 
garly termed an ^awkward age/ and you 
were both awkward and moping. I deter- 
mined that you should never have that 
absurdity, a debut, but be in society from 
the time I had you ; the only result I arrived 
at was that you were in society, but not 
of it. You were thirteen when you first 
came to me. I never forced facts upon 
you; but, as I supposed, permeated you 
with ideas. You were a strange child. You 
did not know how to kissL I made you 
practice for a quarter of an hour a 
day, on the cheek of my bust of 

Oytie '' 

" Ugh r said Jeimy, with a shudder. * I 
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^Bf tibe time you were fifteen you danced 
ciiTmcly— 
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" And by the time I was twenty I hated 
dancing." 

**I do not see why you should 
have tired sooner of dancing than of 
eating." 

"One is necessary to life, the other is 
not/' replied her grand-daughter. "And I 
did get tired of eating sugar-plums." 

"Strange!" said Mrs. Awdry reflectively. 
"I, at* sixty, love yet a good ball. You, 
at one-and-twenty groaned out, * What ! 
another ball to-night ?' as if you were speak- 
ing of a pistol-ball that was to go right 
through your heart." 

" It was leaden enough to me, be sure !" 
said Jenny, "I was usually bored to ex- 
tinction. Do you want water, you poor 
old thing?'* This was to the dog, which 
was feebly scratching her dress with its 
superannuated paw. " It would be a kind- 
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ness to you to drop a few grains of arsenic 
into it." 

She went out of the room, carrying the 
dog in her arms. 

Mrs. Awdry was the daughter of 
an Englishman, who had settled in 
Florida. At fifteen she had married a 
Florida planter, named De Morella, by 
whom she had one son, Jenny's father. 
The planter had been swept away by the 
rapidly consuming fever which lurks in 
the hot air, breathing over southern swamps, 
between the waving curtains of Spanish 
moss, and Mrs. De Morella was left a widow 
of nineteen. 

When she was about twenty-two she ac- 
companied her father to Washington, where 
she met the man who in six months be- 
came her husband. A Mr. Awdry, attache 
to the English Legation. This second 
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marriage proved to be the source of an 
unbroken alienation from her Floridan home. 
The plantation of oranges and sugar-cane 
passed to her son, with whom her rela- 
tions grew ever less close, less intimate, 
until they dwindled into something hardly 
as warm as friendship. 

Her son, like herself, had married 
twice. His first wife^ Jenny's mother, was 
of Scotch extraction. She gave birth to a 
daughter to whom she transmitted her 
reserve, and her ruddy hair, and died kissing 
its tiny cheek. 

Mr. De Morella's second wife, Cheve- 
lita Doradilla, was Spanish, a " Redemp- 
tionist." She and little Jenny proved to 
be thorns in each other's sides ; when a 
baby boy came, Jenny almost ceased to 
live in the lives of father and step-mother. 
She undoubtedly was wilful, disobedient. 
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unmanageable, not very lovable. Thanks 
(or, if there was such a word, one should 
say unthanks) to her disobedience, she 
fashioned a piece of most tragic handi- 
work, and made herself the heroine of 
her own sad story. 

One day she was wheeling her baby 
brother rapidly up and down the verandah, 
a thing she had been expressly forbidden to 
do, when, in some way, the little carriage 
slipped from beneath her hands, and sped 
forward alone ; down a flight of steps leading 
to the terrace, and from the terrace to the 
garden below. 

Then ensued a scene like a hideous 
dream. There was a child's cry of agony, 
a mother like a cub -bereft thing, with 
murder in her eyes. A shuddering aversion 
on the part of the father towards his dis- 
obedient daughter. 
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There came a time of stupefied terror to 
Jemiy. Like a bunted, scared animal, she 
fled away from the injury inflicted on her by 
the looks of father and step-mother. Start- 
ing at the sound of their footsteps, lurking 
in the orange-alleys, hiding in the labyrin- 
thine paths of the garden. 

No sinner, soul-weighted with blackest 
crimes, could have felt more hopelessly 
conscience-seared, than did she in her un- 
reasoning childish remorse and misery. 

One day her father, in a voice as harsh 
as a crane's cry, told her that her baby- 
brother had, by her, been made a cripple 
for life, a hopeless, helpless cripple; that 
the sight of her was unbearable pain to him- 
self and Chevelita; that he had made ar- 
rangements for her to live in future with 
her grandmother. 

So she was sent off, with two slave- 
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women to take care of her. And came 
under the shelter of her grandmother's roof, 
a woe-b^one, pale-faced girl of thirteen, 
who started at every noise, and whose root- 
idea was, that she was always wicked and 
must be punished. 

Mrs. Awdry pursued a plan of education 
all her own. Jenny was never punished ; 
and like the rebound of a tightly-held cord 
was the change effected in her character by 
this laxity of discipline. 

Now, grandfather and father were both 
dead; and Mrs. Awdry, a lady who could 
only sleep on eider-down pillows, could not 
drink water, held her tea-cup in her left 
hand, that her lips might not touch where 
the lips of others had pressed ; a creature all 
lady, no woman, was left to ftet and repine 
on a pittance which only supplied the bare 
necessaries of Ufe. And she had served 
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Mammon whole-heartedly ; loving all plea- 
sant vanities^ all gratifications of sense 
with a remarkable singleness of devo- 
tion. 




VOL. I. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE day which was to see young Mr. 
Windham attain manhood, proved 
to be one of the sweetest in June's store of 
sweet days. Never was the sky bluer, the 
sun brighter, the air balmier. 

If it was significant of Mr. Windham's 
future life, he should have been a happy 
man. 

Jenny and her grandmother breakfasted 
extreniely early for them, and set ofF at 
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ten o'clock in apparel that was the 
wonder and admiration of their low neigh- 
bours. 

Mrs. Awdry was dressed in grey and 
pink. Jenny in black ; with one pale 
yellow rose in her hat. To see their back 
view, one would have pronounced Mrs. 
Awdry seventeen, Jenny forty; both 
striking. 

If beholders would only have the kind- 
ness to overlook the shabby hired convey- 
ance, and mark the air noble of its occupants, 
all would be well Mrs. Awdry thought. 
Could anyone fail to observe the severe 
regularity of Jenny's features, the won- 
derful size and expression of her eyes, 
the gorgeous tint of her hair ? 

" Impossible !" said Mrs. Awdry, glancing 
at her grand-daughter, and answering her 
own thought aloud. 

c '1 
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*' What is impossible ?" asked Jenny. 

"Impossible for us to be over- 
looked." 

*'By whom?" returned Jcnrly, laughing 
sUghtly. "The heir?" 

"I hope that he will not overlook us," 
said Mrs. Awdry, with marked em- 
phasis. 

"The young are easily impressed," re- 
joined Jenny, as if speaking from a 
stand-point of the over-ripest matu- 
rity. 

"It is such a beautiful place, Gildon," 
said Mrs. Awdry wistfully, "Oh, what a 
lucky fellow!" 

"I wonder what he looks like, and 
if he will come of age gracefully?" observed 
Jenny. The heir had been educated 
abroad, and since childhood had not been 
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known in this his own part of the 
world. 

Certainly Gildon was a fine place, Jenny 
thought, as they drove through the gates, 
and took up their position near the trium- 
phal arch under which the young man 
Whose triumphs and humiliations all lay 
before him was presently to pass. 

"You will know before long," replied 
Mrs. Awdry, "meanwhile, let us look 
about us, and see what our neighbours are 
like. Terrible, is it not, to have no ac- 
quaintances in a place, and after what we 
have had !" 

Jenny, making no rejoinder, held up 
her dark-edged eye-glasses, and made inward 
comments on the people by whom they 
were surrounded. Rustics on foot, well-to- 
do farmers in village carts, folk of the 
town (in flies like their own, Jenny thought 
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angrily). Finely dressed next to nobodies ; 
well-dressed somebodies in handsomely- 
appointed carriages, men on horseback, 
and, here and there, a girl mounted and 
trying to keep her horse still. 

"Jenny," said Mrs. Awdry, "the back 
of that girl's head is like your's — so is her 
whole figure ; if I were to see her 
in the distance, I should say that it was 
you." 

Jenny looked in the direction indicated, 
and saw an auburn head surmounted by 
a little mauve gauze bonnet, a pair of 
mauve-clothed sloping shoulders, rising out 
of a landau as deep as a well ; but hand- 
somely appointed. Opposite the girl sat a 
lady and gentleman, presumably her father 
and mother. 

"Perhaps she is my fetch," said Jenny, 
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indifFerently. "Suppose, when she turns, 
her face is my face?" 

In a minute or two the girl changed 
her position, and Jenny saw a rosy, joyous 
little face, with slightly defined features and 
limpid, blue eyes. 

"The likeness is at an end," said 
Jenny. 

Here the noise of a brass band told 
them that the heir was approaching. 

"Jenny," said Mrs. Awdry, anxiously, 
" as he drives past do speak to me, and 
smile. A little animation is so much more 
becoming to you, than your usual sulky 
expression." 

"Grandmamma, are you not tired of 
trying to make me what I am 
not ?" 

"No, no, not at all," replied Mrs. 
Awdry, with something of her old 
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buoyant manner ; " Jenny, here he comes !" 
The carriage containing the heir drove 
slowly past, even as she spoke ; the tenantry 
cheering vigorously. 

An unusually good-looking young man 
raised his hat with a smile, in acknow- 
ledgment, and then bit his lip nervously, 
probably in anticipation of that speech he 
was presently to make. 

A yard or two beyond Mrs. Awdry's fly 
the carriage stopped by a raised platform, 
and young Mr. Windham rose to his 
feet, while an address was read to 
him, responding very tolerably and that 
was all; but fortunately his dark eyes, full 
of fire and life, and his chiselled lips dis- 
playing a line of glittering teeth, came eflFec- 
tually to his assistance, and did more to 
impress people favourably, than the most 
glowing rhetoric would have done. 
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He passed on ; his mother smiling by 
his side ; and then, carriages, horsemen and 
women, crowd on foot, all followed in a 
long queue to that part of the park where 
the sports were to be held. 

" I am afraid all my forced animation 
was thrown away," said Jenny. 

" I think he looked at us," returned Mrs. 
Awdry hopefully. 

" I am sure that he looked at the pretty 
girl in mauve," said Jenny. 

*' I beg your pardon, Jenny ; I am 
equally sure that he did not.** 

fl 

Jenny did not reply. 

"Get as good a place as you can, 
and then take your horses out, and take 
them away," she called to their seedy- 
looking driver. 

''Only think of our not having a foot- 
man or somebody to see to things for 
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us !*' she said, almost grinding her teeth ; 
for with all her stoical manner, she had a 
fund of violent feeling. 

In vexation at their humble state, Mrs. 
Awdry did not seem to be far behind 
her. 

They did, however, manage to get a 
pretty good stand ; but for this they were 
indebted to no more important person 
than the agent; which in their opinion 
was adding insult to injury. 

It happened that here again the deep 
landau, with the auburn-haired girl in it, 
was their neighbour, being alongside of 
them. 

" Nearer to the rail, of course /" whispered 
Jenny to her grandmother. 

Mrs. Awdry sighed. 

" Everybody decent will be at the break- 
fast," continued Jenny. 
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^'^They will not," said Mrs. Awdry, softly, 
meaning " they " of the landau. 

"Oh, yes, they will," returned Jenny 
sullenly. 

"If you forecast it, of course they will," 
said Mrs. Awdry, superstitiously. "I 
have often noticed that disagreeables 
which you forecast are sure to come to 
pass." 

Jenny gave one of her low laughs at 
this. 

"I am sure I don't care much to see 
these stupid races and things," she said 
presently. 

"At all events. You cannot say that 
you are ^ tired of them,' as you do of 
almost everything in life," rejoined Mrs. 
Awdry, in a complaining tone. 

•*I shall be tired of them after I have 
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watched them for ten minutes," said Jenny, 
" so it is all the same." 

** You are the most three-cornered person !" 
said Mrs. Awdry, leaning back wearily. 
** Oh ! how hard and uncomfortable these 
seats are." 

"Are they not? I wish we had not 
come.'* 

"Do you not think it is just as well 
to be sitting here, as in our charm- 
ing cheerful drawing room ?" said Mrs. 
Awdry. 

" Well, yes," assented Miss De Morella ; 
" perhaps it is." 

"Yes; you are right!" murmured Mrs. 
Awdry in her grand-daughter's ear. " They 
are going !" 

For a gentleman had come up to the 
landau; and in the midst of smiles, and 
warm greetings, assisted its occupants to 
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alight, and walked away with them ; a 
footman following with shawls and a 
parasol. 

"Who was that who took them 
away ?" cried Jenny, grasping her grand- 
mother's wrist with nervous force. 

" I am sure I do not know, I had 
not my glass up. Do let go my wrist. 
You hurt me ! That comes of your fore- 
casting. Now we seem to be positively 
the only people left! We are among the 
canaille " 

"Out in the cold," joined in Jenny. 
"Do you know, I fancied that man 
was our old acquaintance, John Car- 
michael." 

"Really?" said Mrs. Awdry, aroused to 
the liveliest concern. "Then why didn't 
you try to attract his attention? Oh, 
Jenny, you are always letting opportuni- 
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ties slip by! You are tiresome! He 
would have been so useful; think how I 
used to make him fetch and carry — '* 

** Yes ; that was then ; this is now ;" said 
Jenny. ^'I am not sure that it was he, 
remember. And as for trying to attract 
the attention of a man who may be an 
utter stranger— why — it is very fortunate 
I did not do it But I think it was he," 
she added, in a gentler tone, and as if 
speaking to herself. 

^* I do hope we shall see him again," 
said Mrs. Awdry, getting into one of the 
nervous crises her grand-daughter knew so 
wdL ** And he would be true, Jenny ; 
he would not care for <Mir altered circum- 
stances ; I know his nature. He would prize 
us just as much.** 

"Do you think so?*" said Jenny, sccpti- 
catty* 
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"Oh, Jenny!" cried Mrs. Awdry, pite- 
ously, "how cruel you are! You will 
not hope anything, nor expect anything ; 
and you will not let me." 

"Because I am tired of hoping and 
expecting," said Jenny, briefly. 

"It is an idiosyncrasy of mine to hope 
on even against hope," said Mrs. Awdry, 
querulously, " and when you cut me down 
in this way, it is like giving me a sudden 
blow." 

"I am sorry, I will try and not do it 
again," answered Jenny, submissively, "and 
I hope that Mr. Carmichael will not disap- 
point you." 

" Mr. ! he must be at least a major by 
this time." 

During this conversation a race was being 
run, on which all eyes, but those of our 
two friends, were fixed. 
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Jenny now turned, and looked languidly 
through her glasses, only to yawn presently 
and say, 

" I wish ^t had not come. It is a bore 
not to know one creature, not to have a soul 
to speak to." 

"Perhaps we will sec Jack; why only 
fancy, Jenny, I used to call him 
Jack !" 

"Yes, I know," responded Jenny, drily, 
« I did, too, didn't I ?" 

"If he only knows people about here 
well enough to tell them to call on us. 
Mrs. Windham, for instance. Why, Jenny, 
it strikes me they are cousins of his. Oh, 
dor^t let me prove, to be mistaken !" and 
Mrs. Awdry clasped her hands together 
earnestly. " Yes, I am sure they are. He 
certainly will walk back with those people 
to their carriage, and then we must catch 
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his attention — make him see us ; and if he 
does not recognize us after all these years, 
recall ourselves to his recollection." 

Jenny bit her lip. The thought of making 
a man see her; dragging herself back to 
his memory, was not too pleasant to her ; 
particularly as things were then. She made 
no rejoinder in words however; for her 
self-restraint was great. 

One race succeeded another. Jenny 
looked wearied to extinction, Mrs. Awdry 
animated by expectancy. They had no one 
to speak to them. There they had staid, 
isolated in a crowd. A good many men 
sauntering past had given a long interested 
look at the handsome occupant of that 
shabby fly ; but Jenny heeded them not. 
Without staring at them through her glasses, 
she could not discover whether they were 
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gentle, or simple ; much less that they looked 

I 
hard at her. 

At length the moment desired so much 
by Mrs. Awdry arrived. They of the 
landau, accompanied by the supposed Car- 
michael, came slowly through the crowd on 
their way back. 

They took their seats, and their com- 
panion stood at the door talking to them ; 
his eyes usually fixed on the sweet face of 
the auburn-haired girl. Unless Mrs. Awdry, 
or Jenny, hallooed to him, or flung some 
hard body at him, he was practically a 
thousand miles away from them. 

Just as Mrs. Awdry was beginning to 
despair, he turned his gaze, and bent it on 
her ; on Jenny with the calm curiosity which 
a man accords observable strangers. He 
was a man on the shady side of thirty ; what 
his face lacked in beauty of feature was 
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abundantly compensated for in the noble 
candour of his expression, the depth and 
clearness,, and memorable penetration of his 
dark blue eyes. It was a purposeful face ; 
however circumstances might coerce him 
into leaving his purposes unfulfilled, there 
was always within him the power to make 
achieved efforts out of unaccomplished 
deeds. With him, perhaps, as with many 
others, "strength was mournfully denied 
its arena." 

" It is he — and he does not know; us,'* 
murmured Mrs. Awdry. " Smile, Jenny, 
look at him as if he were an old friend, 
not a stranger, 

" That is beyond me," murmured Jenny ; 
back again. " But you are right, it. is he, 
I am sure." 

Suddenly a change came over the face of 
the man they were discussing. 
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"I believe I know those people," he 
said. 

" What people ?" asked his pretty friend, 
in mauve. "That cross-looking girl with 
the simpering old woman? Who are 
they ?" 

" A Mrs. Awdry and her grand-daughter. 
I knew them the year my regiment was 
stationed in Canada. I spent a long leave 
in Washington, and had a letter to Mr. 
Awdry ; a queer man — used to say by way 

of grace, * Thank God for a d d bad 

dinner.' I knew them most intimately. 
But FU tell you more about them later on, 
for I am sure of them now, and must go 
and speak to them, Sylvie." 

He moved away, and Mrs. Awdry car- 
ried her point ; here he was, saying cordially 
as he held out his hand. 
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"Mrs. Awdry! I am not mistaken, and 
Miss De Morella " 

He stopped short. 

*'Yes," said Jenny, interpreting aright 
his abrupt pause, "I am still Miss De 
Morella." 

"How glad I am to meet you again," 
he went on, " and pray tell me if you arc 
living down here anywhere. You are 
not, are you? or I should have heard of 
you already, though I have only been here 
two days." 

"Yes, we are living at Fatham," said 
Mrs. Awdry, "at an old place — Chessel 
Grange — which belonged to my husband, 
although he never put his foot inside it. 
We have been here several months, but 
we know nobody. You will come and call, 
I hope ? What are you now .? Colonel Car- 
michael ? You were only a subaltern you 
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know, when we knew you in Washing- 
ton." 

" I am Major only," he answered, " and 
am on the eve of selling out altogether. 
I shall do myself the honour of calling at 
once. Chessel Grange." 

He took out his note-book, and wrote 
the name. 

" He writes it down," thought Jenny, 
who had been regarding him with no in- 
different glance ; " fears he will forget it 
else. Of how much importance we are to 
him then. How he ' prizes us.' Poor grand- 
mamma !" 

" I wish I had known of your being 
here," said Carmichael. " My aunt and 
cousin would have been delighted to make 
your acquaintance ; and they have had a 
luncheon going on over there," pointing 
across the park to where a marquee showed 
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its brightly striped top among the trees. 
"Have you been in this one spot all the 
time?" 

" Yes, all the time," answered Jenny. 

" You must be very tired of sitting still," 
said he, memory carrying him back to those 
old days, when Jenny, the most restless of 
children, seemed desirous of emulating the 
Bird of Paradise. "Come and stroll about 
a little — unless you are afraid of the vulgar 
crowd." 

"I ani not in the least afraid of it," 
replied Jenny ; " are you, grandmamma ?" 

" I dislike the contact of fustian elbows," 
answered Mrs. Awdry, " and I prefer repose 
to activity ; but you go, Jenny ; only do not 
stay away too long." 

Her grand-daughter prepared to alight. 
Carmichael, after a violent struggle with 
the door of the fly, succeeded in opening 
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it, and Jenny stood liberated on the short 
dry grass. 

"This way," said Carmichael, giving as 
he spoke, a glance straight into the blue 
eyes of the auburn-haired girl. "This 
way, where the crowd is not quite so great, 
and where we can hear ourselves speak ; 
or rather where I can hear you speak, for 
I want you to give a history of yourself, and 
Mrs. Awdry, dating from the time I left 
you nine years ago ; the most engaging little 
girl that ever lived." 

"I can give it to you in very few 
words," answered Jenny, scaning his fine 
soldierly face and figure. "We are world- 
lings ; and now the world is turning a cold 
shoulder on us — " she paused. 

" Go on," said Carmichael, " supply 
details; fill in that slight outline which 
gives me no truer idea than an old-fashioned 
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black silhouette would give me an idea of 
your face." 

" We came over to England from 
America, the summer after that winter you 
spent in Washington. We met my grand- 
father at an hotel in London; he stared 
at me, I remember, and said ^Come here, 
child, and let me warm my hands at your 
hair/ It was a raw November day. I 
was very angry, but he soon quelled me. 
And, of course," with a sigh, " he did not 
get fond of me ; no, not even at the last. 
He died four years ago in Paris, where he 
was attached. Oh! but we were gay in 
Paris! I drank of folly and amusement 
deep, deep; drained the cup to the dregs. 
But grandmamma will tell you that I was 
a failure ; you see tact and worldly wisdom 
that are enough for one, are not enough 
for two; Why am I talking to you in 
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this way ?" she suddenly exclaimed, turning 
and looking at him ; " why pray ? only 
because I happened to know you very well 
nine years ago." 

"Never mind why," said Carmichael, 
" but go on ; what of yourselves now ?" 

Whether she detected something forced 
in his tone, or whether she ceased to feel 
expansive. Miss De Morella simply an- 
swered : 

" Of ourselves now, as of ourselves thefiy 
there is but the same thing to say ; we 
are worldlings. And now, unless you wish 
me to feel myself an egotist, tell me of 
yourself." 

"All that I have to tell of my life can 
be summed up in one word — soldiering. 
Now I am going to change my sword into 
a hunting-whip, and become a peaceful 
pursuer of foxes, and shooter of partridges. 
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My little place is just over the borders of 
the next county. A small affair when 
compared with this of Cecil's ; by the way 
you don't know my cousin, let me bring 
him and introduce him to you and Mrs. 
Awdry. There's nothing boyish about him 
but his age, for he was educated in Germany ; 
and Heidelberg does not allow fellows to be 
long callow." 

" I don't like younglings, but being your 
cousin I wish to know him," said Jenny, 
lifting her liquid eyes to those of her com- 
panion. 

After strolling a while longer over the 
verdant knolls of the fortunate Mr. Wind- 
ham's park, our two friends returned to the 
fly and Mrs. Awdry. Carmichael de- 
parted forthwith in search of his 
cousin. 

" At last circumstances are favouring us," 
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said Mrs. Awdry, buoyantly. "Now, 
Jenny, exert yourself to be agreeable. You 
can be if you like ; I watched you talking 
to Major Carmichael, you were making 
yourself very agreeable ; I saw it. Even if 
you don't like the boy personally, say over 
to yourself, 'a park, a position, pleasure, 
plenty—' " 

" It makes me think of ^ papa, potatoes, 
prisms and prunes !" said Jenny, laughing. 
" I should be sure to merge my words into 
those words. But I'll try and take my cue 
from you." 

" I am afraid that you will direct all your 
conversation to Carmichael — by the way, 
what account did he give you of himself? 
Where does he live ?" 

" He spoke of his place over in the next 
county," answered Jenny, carelessly. 
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" His place ?" said Mrs. Awdry, eagerly. 
I always was so fond of Jack !" 
His IMe place," amended Jenny. 
Oh!" said Mrs. Awdry, "a good, 
honest fellow. Jack, he was always so 
afraid of being thought better than he 
was. A liule place, eh ? How exceedingly 
handsome young Windham is !" 

"I do not like his face half so well as 
his cousin's," said Jenny. 

Mrs. Awdry frowned. 

" Here he comes," she said, " look at 
him through your eye- glasses, and you 
will see that I am right in thinking him 
remarkably handsome." 

" I cannot eye him through my glasses," 
objected Jenny ; " it seems so inquisi- 
tive." 

"It only shows a proper interest in the 
hero of the day," said Mrs. Awdry. "I 
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believe you were born short-sighted for 
the express purpose of having your in- 
terestless, dreary expression neutralized 
by tortoise-shell eye-glasses. Do mount 
themr 

Jenny unwillingly obeyed. 

In another moment, Carmichael and his 
cousin were standing by the side of the 
fly, and the former was introducing Wind- 
ham. 

Windham was taller than his cousin, and 
as thoroughly well made — he could not be 
more so — his features were sharply cut; 
the chin pronounced, and turning up a 
little. His eyes were dark, deep and 
fiery ; their too spirited expression was 
counteracted by lips that seemed always 
ready to betray a sylvan mirth; for he 
had a faun face, now in his youth, what- 
ever it might change into as his years 
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increased. He was almost beardless, 
although the soft young hairs on his 
upper-lip were carefully made the most of, 
the ends curled and waxed. 

"Pray allow me to congratulate you 
on your speech," said Mrs. Awdry, 
smoothly. 

"Very kind of you; you have no idea 
how bad it sounded to myself," answered 
the young man. 

" It was most engaging ; so spon- 
taneous," said Mrs. Awdry, still more 
sweetly-. 

" Very good of you, Tm sure," mur- 
mured Windham, glancing slightly at ' 
Jenny, as if he hoped that she might 
be going to endorse her grandmother's 
opinion. 

But Jenny, listlessly leaning back and 
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twirling her eye-glasses, was silently re- 
garding Carmichael. 

Mrs. Awdry stealthily touched her grand- 
daughter's foot with her own; her face, 
however, betraying absolutely nothing. 

Jenny took a more upright position. 

"What a beautiful day you have for 
your coming of age, Mr. Windham," she 
said, " you should take it as an omen, or 
as our negroes used to say, ^ the sign of an 
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I'm not a bit superstitious," replied he, 
" are you ?" 

"Oh, no!" answered Jenny, smiling. 
" But for your sake I will be superstitious 
this once ; and believe that the lovely day 
has come to be a hopeful sign of what 
your life is going to be." 

The young man laughed slightly, a pleased 
little laugh. Jenny fancied that being only 
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one-and-twenty, he would have blushed. 
But strange to say, it was Major Carmichael 
who flushed perceptibly. 

The two men stood talking to Mrs. 
Awdry and her grand-daughter for some 
time, watched meanwhile by the trio in the 
landau, with much interest. 

"Who are those people?" asked Jenny 
of Carmichael, indicating them. 

" They ? Oh ! the Fieldens of Crickle- 
wood," answered he, looking down, and 
prodding the turf with his stick. 

Leaving Mrs. Awdry and her grand- 
daughter, the two men moved away, and 
exchanged a few words with the occupants 
of the landau ; and then walked on to the 
marquee. 

" I compliment you on your taste, Jack,'» 
said Windham " I should not mind being 
engaged to Miss Fielden myself." From 
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which speech one must infer that 
Major Carmichael was engaged to Miss 
Fielden. 

" Oh !" said Carmichael uneasily. 

"But, I admire the other as much.; taller, 
a finer figure " 

"And a colder heart/' said Carmichael 
reflectively. 

" A marble hearth can have a fire kindled 
on it," said Windham, more Germanico^ as 
he considered. 

"Do you think that a marble heart and 
a marble hearth can be subjected alike to 
your metaphor, because there only happens to 
be the diflFerence of a * letter between them ?" 
said Carmichael slightingly. 

Windham, who had been twirling his 
baby-moustache with the air of a Lauzun, 
now pulled it angrily, and said no more 
until they arrived at the marquee. 
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"As there seems to be nothing more 
required of me, I think Vl\ go back and 
have a chat with Miss De Morella," re- 
marked he; and, turning, walked away 
abruptly, as if not to allow his cousin the 
option of going with him. 

He did not bend his steps towards Mrs, 
Awdry's fly, however, but the Fielden's car- 
riage, where he stood for some time talk- 
ing to Miss Fielden ; who, to judge by her 
expression, found him a superlatively agree- 
able companion. 

Much aggrieved was Mrs. Awdry. . 

" He does not come to you !" she ex- 
claimed, reproachfully. "Are you not 
mortified ?'* 

"Mortified because another woman has 
what I do not want ? No, certainly not," 
replied Jenny with calm decision. 

£ 2 



CHAPTER III. 

A DAY or two after young Windham's 
coming of age, Jenny waa sitting 
alone in the quaint oak-panelled drawing- 
room, or parlour, it should have been called, 
of Chessel Grange, when Bluejay, a quad- 
roon whom Mrs. Awdry had brought over 
from America, opening the door, announced 
Major Carmichael. 

Jenny rose to greet him with her brightest 
smile, regretting that her grandmother 
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would not be able to see him. "Neu- 
ralgia" Jenny explained. But the simple 
fact was that Mrs. Awdry, from sheer 
indolence and lurking discontent, often kept 
to her room, and her bed for days. 

" There was nothing to get up for," she 
said. So she would lie there reading French 
romances, and leaving Jenny to mope alone 
downstairs. 

Carmichael expressed civil regret, and 
seating himself, looked long and ear- 
nestly on the woman he had loved with 
the sweetest, purest sentiment when she 
was a child of thirteen ; and whom he could 
never now dissociate from the passionate 
little girl of yore, although she was now 
reserved and cold. 

As he looked at her, he found that every 
childish ugliness had grown into a beauty. 
The hands that had been long, red, and 
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thin, were now slender and white. The 
figure, once overgrown and angular, was 
now a curved perfection of stately 
height. The once sallow, slightly-freckled 
skin was unblemished and satin like, the 
undecided features were regular now 
to austerity. The great grey eyes were 
unchanged. 

" How did you like Cecil ?*' asked he, 
in the course of a conversation that had 
glided smoothly, pleasantly on. 

"Oh, very well," answered Jenny, 
coolly. 

"Ah, Miss Fielden frankly acknow- 
ledged to me that she thought him 
the handsomest man she had ever 
seen. Very good of me not to go off 
into a fit of jealous rage, was it not .? — as 
I am engaged to her." 

"Engaged to her!" cried Jenny, the 
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blood leaping into her cheeks. " Oh ! why 
did you not tell me before?" 

"But I think I have told you pretty 
promptly," rejoined he, looking at her, 
to see how much or how little her words 
meant. 

"I should have liked to congratulate 
you at once; so would grandmamma," 
said Jenny, with a faint smile, and 
looking up at him, as if begging him to 
be other than he was, for her sake. 
Not to have the face and voice of the 
man who was the one man in all the 
world to her. 

To him, of course, the look was un 
intelligible. He simply glanced away, and 
betrayed all the pitiable confusion and 
awkwardniess of a man undergoing the 
ordeal of congratulation. When he spoke 
it was of her and her affairs. 
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Hesitatingly, as if fearful of giving her 
pain, he asked about her little brother. 

Jenny's face underwent a swift change; 
two tears started to her eyes ; she 
clasped her hands together, crying im- 
pulsively. 

**rve never seen him since they sent 
me away. Oh! my poor little lame 
brother, lamed by me! I long to see 
him; I should like to dedicate my life 
to him. Sometimes I wake in the night 
crying, in sad dreams of him, and of that 
miserable thing I did nine years ago; it 
all comes back with cruel distinctness." 

"Don't think of it," said Carmichael 
hastily, but not unfeelingly. 

Then Jenny's projection out of self came 
to an end. She talked of various things ; 
although her eyelids were blistered by the two 
scalding tears that had risen, but not fallen. 
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When Carmichael rose to go, the after- 
noon was far on. He began apologizing 
for his protracted stay. 

" But I have loved to have you/' said 
Jenny with simple gravity, as she held out 
her hand. 

"The Fieldens are going to call on 
you," said Carmichael. 

"At your request, I suppose. Good 
bye." 

After he had gone, Jenny threw her- 
self back in her chair with an air of de- 
jection, deep and complete. 

Friendship? What was friendship with 
another woman's lover? Like having a 
bird-cage without any bird in it. Love? 

All unreciprocated ! 

" A maiden all ' forlorn !" said Jenny 
apostrophising herself in an opposite glass. 
"Oh, Jane, Jane!" 
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She sighed, and rising walked wearily 
up to her grandmother's room. 

" Have they gone ?" enquired Mrs. 
Awdry. 

"They? Only. Major Carmichael has 
been here?" 

Mrs. Awdry's mouth fell. "His cousin 
did not come with him then ?" 

"Major Carmichael is engaged to Miss 
Fielden," said Jenny turning her face 
away. 

" Ah ! I daresay young Windham is 
engaged to some suitable person," said 
Mrs. Awdry bitterly. 

"Very likely," answered Jenny indiffer- 
ently. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A LETTER in a thin long envelope, 
whereon was scrawled Mrs. Awdry's 
name in fine, faint characters, lay on the 
table in the hall of Chessel Grange, 
waiting to fulfil its mission. 

It had come three thousand miles; yet 
it was faintly scented still with the jasmine 
leaves which had once perfumed it power- 
fully. 

Jenny and her grandmother, who had 
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been out on one of their dawdling walks, 
entered ; Jenny espied the letter. The 
faint scent of the jasmine entered her 
brain like a dying recollection. She 
inhaled it eagerly; and — strange sight to 
Mrs. Awdry — a bright tear glittered in 
each eye. 

"Who is your letter from?" asked she 
in agitation. 

" I don't know/' answered Jenny. 

" But Jenny — yes — you are crying ; 
there is a great tear rolling down your 
cheek." 

"I wish it was a diamond," said Jenny, 
smiling, and brushing it away. *^ The 
letter is from down south, I think, grand- 
mamma, for it smells of jessamine. Oh ! 
my yellow jessamine that grew round the 
window, and sighed at night, and gave out 
a scent as sweet as the prayers of the 
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just ! Oh, grandmamma, the jessamine 
flowers down in Florida ! How can I feel 
the scent again without crying? Open 
the letter quickly, and see who it is 
from/' 

Mrs. Awdry walked into the fantastic 
drawing-room, tearing open the envelope as 
she went. 

" Why, it is from your step-mother !" 
she cried, looking first at the signa- 
ture. 

**From Chevelita!" exclaimed Jenny, the 
colour rushing to her face. ''And what, 
pray, does she want of us — of you ? Is it 
written in English ?" 

**Yes; here, read it to me; her fine 
writing tries my eyes 
■ Jenny took the letter, and began reading it 
aloud. 
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" My dear Mrs. Awdry, 

"No doubt I should surprise you by 
writing to you. Surprise will be more as 
you read on. The South is bitterly changed 
to me since Northern rule has transformed 
the blacks into equals. One long list 
of miseries has been mine, from the 
day my sweetest son was crippled for 
life '' 

Jenny stopped for a moment as if struck, 
then went on again. 

" My husband dead, my four brothers 
killed in the war, my only sister married 
and gone to Cuba; what is left to me in 
this ruined and disconsolate country but my 
boy, whose constitution is not able to bear 
the trying climate. The doctors tell me 
that I must take him to a cooler, more 
equal climate. I cannot live among the 
bloodhounds of the North. No, I will not. 
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I wish to come to England, yet I despair 
at the thought of going a stranger to a 
strange land, and living among the cold 
English with never any friend to speak to. 
I dreamed of you last night, and in the 
dream I wrote to you, and when daylight 
came, I got up and followed the prompting 
of my dream. I had your address; 
the old overseer of Dogberry gave it to 
me. 

" I should like to come and live at the 
place where you are living. I have agree- 
able recollections of you, my dear Mrs. 
Awdry; of your most delightful grace, 
and charm. I hope that you will view in 
a favourable light my settling down near 
you. I hope that most kindly you will 

write me by an early mail " and then, 

after a few more sentences, the letter came to 
a close. 
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"This is unexpected indeed!" said Mrs. 
Awdry. 

" She always was a creature of unaccount- 
able impulses, as I look back on her/' 
murmured Jenny. " Then the letter was 
actually scented with my jessamines 
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"Jenny, do forget your jessamines, and 
express an opinion on this." 

"I would rather you expressed one first, 
grandmamma. I — 1 hardly seem able to 
realize that Chevelita — and Willie — are 
coming here !" 

" My opinion is that it will be of immense 
advantage," said Mrs. Awdry, her eyes 
growing bright and sharp. " I shall not fail 

» 

to impress upon her that she is my only 
son's wife." 

" That is a fact too self-evident to need 
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urging upon her, I should think/' said 
Jenny. 

" Jenny, it is an idiosyncracy of mine to 
like a tongue of honey, even if there is a 
heart of gall. I beg that whatever you 
may have in your mind, you will not allow 
it an outlet in speech. Half-past six strik- 
ing ? We dine at the Fieldens for the first 
time to-night, remember ; and as they enter- 
tain often, I do not wish to put ourselves 
out of favour with them by being late. 
When people give one dinner party a season, 
you can afford to indulge in that delightful 
thing unpunctuality. Some people have, as 
they call it, a habit of being punctual ; let 
them beware. (You never hear people pro- 
testing that they have a haiit of being un- 
punctual.) I consider a man who is a 
creature of habit even in punctuality, or 
reading the lesson for the day exactly at 
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ten o'clock every morning, to be the very 
man most predisposed to other habits neither 
so innocent nor harmless. He will probably 
have another habit just as immovably fixed 
of drinking a brandy toddy every night 
regularly before retiring. But to our rooms. 
Positively it is so long since I have dressed 
for a dinner-party, that I am excited. Are 
you 

"No," said Jenny, looking gravely at 
her volatile grand-parent 

" You are a refrigerator !" said Mrs. 
Awdry, ^* No wonder that Mr. Windham 
prefers Miss Fielden to you." 

" He has no right to prefer her,*' Said 
Jenny almost violently, " for she belongs to 
his cousin." 

"Then, why not prevent havoc being 
worked, by winning Windham to yourself, 
and thus sparing Major Carmichael 
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jealousy, and Miss Fielden a broken 
vow perhaps ?" 

" I would do so in a moment, if I saw 
Major Carmichael being worsted by his 
conceited boy cousin/' said Jenny, with 
Quixotic resolution, 

Mrs. Awdry opened her eyes wide in 
surprise. But the evening saw Jenny verify 
her words. 

Carmichael took her in to dinner. It 
had been arranged otherwise by Mrs. Fielden, 
but Sylvie gliding up to her mother 
and whispered, 

" Mamma let John take Miss De Morella ; 
they are old friends, and — and let Mr. 
Windham take me." 

Mrs. Fielden who was a lady of few, 
and not forcible, and, sometimes, almost 
incoherent words, of abstracted glances, and 
moist dropping-apart lips, looked up, mild 
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and dazed, from a list she was pondering, 
and carried out her daughter's sugges- 
tion. 

So it was that Jenny and Carmichael 
found themselves seated side by side, with 
Sylvie and young Windham opposite, 
Sylvie stealing desperately quick, eager 
glances at Cecil, and saying very 
little. 

Obviously Carmichael was suspicious of 
his pretty betrothed ; and obviously, too, 
he was irretrievably in love with her. 
Neither of these two demonstrated facts 
escaped Jenny. 

She sighed ; then smiled a smile, not 
very jocund, but of conscious power. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, 
she drew Sylvie into conversation, and led 
her to reveal herself in all her self-centred 
simplicity. 
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She opportunely introduced Windham's 
name into their talk. Nothing could have 
exceeded the demureness with which Miss 
Fielden prattled commonplaces about 
him. 

"He had been educated abroad; now 
intended to be a real son of the soil, 
and " 

"And here he comes," said Jenny 
smiling ; not looking at the door, but 
at her companion's face, on which a 
conscious blush had come, changing at 
Jenny's words to the deeper flush of 
annoyance. 

Windham, with no preliminary loiterings 
at the door-way, or near the mantel- 
piece, came to Miss Fielden's side ; talked 
to her with an air of marked devo- 
tion for some time, Jenny sitting by 
mute. 
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Then, how was it? She arose, and, 
seemingly entangled him in her sweep- 
ing dress, for he left Sylvie, and followed 
her. She turned a little, said three words 
to him, which drew him closer still to 
her. Then they sank down on an ottoman, 
side by side. 

Carmichael made his way over to 
Sylvie. 

"Fm afraid, Sylvie, that you did not 
succeed in amusing my cousin very well ; 
he went off so abruptly." 

"He probably knew that you'd come 
and drive him away, if he staid," retorted 
Sylvie shutting her fan sharply, and forcing 
a tremendous yawn. 

" Well done, Sylvie ; I did not know you 
were capable of such a crafty intimation ! 
Shall I go away ?" 

'* You are so suspicious," was her reply. 
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" I never know what construction you 
are going to put on what I say and 
do." 

" Never a wrong one, you may be sure," 
answered he bluntly. "Dear Sylvie, say 
something Sylvie-like to me — something that 
will carry me back to the sweet first days 
of our acquaintance. Latterly you have 
changed; grown older, more womanly, 
perhaps ; but I miss an ineffable 
something that never was wanting be- 
fore." 

"Sylvie-like?" she repeated, frowning 
and smiling with pretty coquetry. "Why 
everything I say is Sylvie-like, is it 
not ?" 

" No, not in the way I mean." 

"I hate trying to please people," mur- 
mured she, the frown increasing, the smile 
dying away. 
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" That is precisely what I should not 
wish you to do. You are very provoking 
to-night." 

iSo are you," said Sylvie. 
Cecil must have said something to 
put you out of temper, Sylvie. What was 
it ?" 

" Nothing. He was charming." 

"And you could not have been, I am 
glad to say, for he went off like a man 
bewitched, with Miss De Morella. Look 
at him now." 

Jenny, who, notwithstanding what her 
grandmother said, could be a flatterer, 
systematic, adroit, had succeeded in calling 
upon Windham's features a look which 
betokened that he had given way 
before her as before a natural 
event. 

Sylvie looked out of the corners of her 
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big blue eyes, with somewhat the ex- 
pression of a shying colt; bit her lip 
hard; drew in her breath, swallowed down 
a sensation of constriction in her throat, 
and then suddenly rising to her feet, begged 
her lover to come into the billiard-room 
with her. 

** Jenny," said Mrs. Awdry, on the way 
home that night. " I am glad to be able to 
tell you that you have behaved quite to my 
satisfaction this evening." 

Jenny, making no rejoinder, stifled a 
sigh. 

" Did he say anything about calling ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Awdry, anxiously. 

"To-morrow," murmured Jenny with 
grudging tongue. 

"Do you mean that he is coming to- 
morrow ?" 

"Yes." 
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" I hope that you told him to come in the 
evening, Jenny; it places him at once on a 
more unceremonious footings and our shabby 
clothes and furniture are more sightly by 
candlelight than daylight." 

" I did think of it. I did tell him to come 
in the evening." 

Mrs. Awdry patted her grand-daughter's 
shoulder approvingly. 





CHAPTER V. 



YOUNG WINDHAM riding over on 
his fastest horse from Gildon to 
Chessel Grange the following evening, was 
shown into a room of bewildering oddity. 
For Mrs. Awdry, rising at the — to her — 
untimely hour of midday, had bedecked 
it in a gew-gaw fashion, which she knew 
would be effective by candle-light. 

The shade of the lamp was made of 
artificial flowers torn off old ball-dresses^ 
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and fastened on a wire frame. The light 
filtering through between roses, geraniums, 
morning-glories, forget-me-nots, which had 
once had the honour of making Jenny 
fair in the eyes of princes and potentates, 
and now in a diflFerent way, helped to 
make her fair in the eyes of this 
comparatively insignificant young gentle- 
man. 

A guitar with a pale blue ribbon lay 
on a low little sofa in one corner. Near 
it was curled up the venerable toy terrier 
with a collar of the same shade of blue 
as the guitar ribbon. On each side of 
the mantel-piece were hung two little 
velvet slippers that had been made by a 
Parisian shoemaker for Jenny's slender 
foot. Now one was filled with cigarettes, 
the other with pink allimiettes. Cecil 
regarded these dainty slippers as a bigoted 
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Catholic might regard the worn-out shoe of a 
sainted pilgrim. 

He would have indignantly repudiated 
the idea that he was being flattered, but 
there never was a man who more 
eagerly devoured verbal sweets than he did 
to-night. 

Mrs. Awdry drew him out ; Jenny 
drew him on. They led him to talk ex- 
clusively of himself, and then made their 
light laughter, and delightful appreciation 
as intoxicating as the applause of a 
multitude. 

Mrs. Awdry flattered artistically ; if 
she had said quite simply, " You are 
an Adonis ; a charming fellow ; cleverness 
itself," she could not have impressed on 
the young man a more lively sense of 
his own perfections than she did by the 
unworded flattery of look, and tone; the 
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indirect flattery of seemingly chance 
allusion. 

Jenny contented herself by simply 
following her grandmother's lead; leaving 
most of the talk to fall on her, but 
chiming in harmoniously in tones that 
were ear-haunting to the already fascinated 
young man. 

At length it did seem to dawn on him 
that he had been spinning a perfect co- 
coon of narratives for his sole self to be the 
centre of. 

His eyes lighting on the guitar, he im- 
mediately begged for " a tune." 

Delicacy of sentiment he had, perhaps ; 
but his thoughts were not more daintily 
worded than are those of the majority of the 
youth, his contemporaries. 

A tune?" repeated Jenny, demurring. 
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" Yes, Mr. Windham, she will play you 
a fandango/' 

Cecil, who had noticed Jenny's mocking 
repetition of his bald request, felt re- 
lieved to have the undignified sounding 
word fandango matched against it; if 
Mrs. Awdry could ask that woman 
of sumptuous loveliness to play a 
fandango, it surely could not be 
much amiss for him to request a 
tune. 

"Put the ribbon over her, Mr. Wind- 
ham,'* added Mrs. Awdry smilingly, "she 
•will play for you ?" (The faintest possible 
emphasis on * you.') 

Windham with a burning flush of 
mingled pleasure and embarrassment took 
up the guitar, amidst the asthmatic 
snarls of the toy terrier, and lightly 
flung the blue ribbon over Jenny's 
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head; she sitting like an image of 
stone. 

He seemed to have developed pulses 
in unexpected places. In his temples, 
yes, down to the very tips of his fingers 
he thrilled, as he touched by chance the 
outside hairs of one of her auburn 
coils. What sorcery lurks in a wo- 
man's hair? Twining, clinging, weak^ 
yet strong, it seems to typify her 
nature. 

Men with mill-stone hearts have waxed 
sentimental, almost lachrymose, over one 
lock of a fair woman's hair as it curled 
lovingly around fingers that had signed the 
death-warrant, perhaps, of the woman's 
happiness ! 

Jenny's practised hand swept the in- 
adequate, ungrateful guitar strings; but 
succeeded in waking a gay measure to 
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which one could fancy light feet moving; 
, then a minor strain suggesting the plain- 
tive cry of a bird that has lost its nest 
and its mate. 

Enchanted, Windham lingered on until 
the clock was on the stroke of eleven, 
then with palpable reluctance he rose to 

go- 

" Jenny," said Mrs. Awdry, " give him 

a cigarette and roll it tighter for him, so 
that it will last longer. I once was told by a 
man to whom I gave a cigarette, that he re- 
membered me all the time he smoked it." 

Jenny prevented .Windham from making 
a laboured reply, by extracting a cigarette 
from the toe of the slipper ; she re-rolled 
it with slim, rosy-tipped fingers, and 
handed it to him with bewitching grace. 
So bewitched was he, that he became the 
victim to a confusion of ideas, and made 
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CHAPTER VL 



CHEVELITA DE MORELLA did 
not wait to receive Mrs. Awdry's 
reply to her letter, but started for the 
Old World by the next steamer after 
the one by which she wrote ; a proceed- 
ing that might have been very unlike 
most people, but was very like her. 

Her's was a strange nature ; she could 
not bear prosperity without triumph, 
crosses made her intolerable. In a 
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way, she was pretty ; pale, with clear 
features, and velvety black eyes, which 
at times were capable of glittering as if 
a light shone on them from without, not 
within. A sign of extremely violent 
temper, or incipient insanity. She had 
quick nodding motions with her head; 
ravenous, clutching gestures of hand ; yet 
she was not without a certain grace. 

Arrived in London, with her boy, and 
three black servants, and established at a 
hotel in rooms overlooking the Park, her 
quicksilver temperament underwent a com- 
plete change from depression to exhilar- 
ation. 

She was sufficiently good-looking to 
justify Londoners staring at her as they 
did, when she drove out with her little 
son, and her three sable-faced servants. 

She had led a most secluded life; very 
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free from the notice and admiration of 
men; and the wondering looks that 
followed her were like an Elixir of Life 
to her. 

But as July began to draw to a close, 
symptoms of the season's ending appeared ; 
and Chevelita was quick in noticing the 
change. She then bethought her of the 
fresh green country, and fascinating Mrs. 
Awdry, her mother-in-law. 

Her decisions were sudden as her gestures. 
She wrote down to say that she was 
coming, one morning ; the afternoon of the 
same day, started herself for Fatham, 
where there was a tolerably good hotel, 
to which she repaired. 

Leaving her little boy, Willie, behind, 
she prdered a "hack," as she called 
it, somewhat to the bewilderment of 
the: servant, and went off to find Mrs. 
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Awdry. It was about six in the even- 
ing. 

The once active hatred which she had 
treasured towards her step-daughter had 
now, thanks to the intercessory medium 
of years, changed to an inactive 
rancour, that she cherished uncon- 
sciously. 

Jenny had been out for a walk, 
Windham had met her; joined her, of 
course, and accompanied her home. His 
love was now at white-heat, and it was 
only by tact and finesse that Jenny held 
him back from asking her the crucial 
question, whose answer would cause him 

I 

intense pain, undoubtedly. 

They were standing at the door together, 
now ; he speaking to her with an . impas- 
sioned look and manner, she listening 
with her usual calm grace, when wheels 
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were heard, grating through the road to 
the gate. 

Jenny, glancing around, caught sight of 
her step-mother. An ashy paleness over- 
spread her face. 

" Chevelita !" she breathed. Then 
covered her face with her. hands. " Look, 
and tell me if there is a little boy with 
her," asked she of Cecil. " Oh, my little 
brother !" 

" The lady is alone," answered 
Cecil. 

Jenny withdrew her hands from her face, 
and stepped forward as the fly stopped at 
the door. All unnoticed, Cecil went 
away. 

Chevelita, alighting, confronted her 
step-daugher ; who, nine years ago, had 
been banished as a hated culprit, the 
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sight of whose face aroused pain and 
fury. 

" Juana ? — Jenny ?" said she, staccato. 

"Chevelita!" returned Jenny, in 
her antipodal, low, slow tone. "Come 
in. 

They bent towards each other, and 
touched lips; did not kiss each other, and 
together entered the house. 

The sparing warmth of their greeting 
was amply compensated for by Mrs. 
Awdry's joyful effusiveness. 

" Her dear, sweet Chevy — did she not 
call her Chevy in the old days ?" 

She must take off her jacket (trimmed 
with superb lace) was Mrs. Awdry's inward 
commentary. "Would she not stay and 
dine, frugally ; oh, very frugally, with them ? 
And where was Willie } Should they send 
for him ?" 
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"No, he is tired," said Chevelita, "He 
is a poor little lame toad — always tired; 
always ailing " 

Here she stopped abruptly; for Jenny 
was seen to glide out of the room, turning 
her face away as she went. 

"That she was the cause of his being 
lame has never ceased to lie on her con- 
science like a leaden weight," said Mrs. 
Awdry in explanation. "To speak of it 
has been like touching an exposed 
nerve." 

" Right !" said Mrs. De Morella, with her 
customary clipped, curt, utterance. " 1 
should have touched it often if 1 had been 
you. The disobedient " 

Mrs. Awdry, did not commit herself 
by a reply; she was working to attain a 
hold on Chevelita; for Chevelita had 
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been a great heiress, as Senorita Doro- 
dilla. 

Jenny appeared at dinner with regained 
composure ; but after dinner, when her 
grandmother and Chevelita were deeply- 
engaged in conversation, she slipped out 
of the room, and snatching a hat from off 
the hall table, glided out into the twi- 
light. 

Going at a quick pace through the 
obscure street in which they lived, up 
Fatham High Street, and to the ^ Windham 
Arms/ 

Asking to be shown to her step-mother's 
rooms, she was taken to the sitting-room, 
where a broad-backed negress stood bend- 
ing over a box. Jenny remembered her 
well. None of the minutiae of het child- 
life had been blotted out by interven- 
ing years. She crossed the room to the 
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once-slave and threw herself in her 
arms: 

" Rosanna, I'm Jenny ! don't you remem- 
ber me ?" she said. 

" My ! Lord, a' mussy ! Miss Jenny ! 
Why, to be sure, I'd a' knowed you 
anywhar. You'se changed, and you 
ain't changed. Hair darker; a heap 
taller ; a heap better looking " 

"I should hope so," said Jenny, with a 
nervous, twitching smile. "Rosanna, I've 
come to see Willie !" 

Her heart beat; her nerves felt tensely 
strung ; yet she noticed how Rosanna's 
breath was full of the scent of cloves, just 
as it used to be ; for Rosanna had the 
common negro trick of perpetually devdur- 
ing cloves. 

" He's in thar," answered Rosanna, point- 
ing to a door ; " lying on the sofy, waiting 
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for mc to git his things for to put him 
to bed- You can go right in if you like 
But don^t fbrgit to tcll him who you air. 
Miss Jenny.'* 

Jenny waited fot no more; opening the 
door indicated, she entered, closing it softly 
behind her. 

It was a big bedroom, rather stuffy. 
Dismal with horse-h^, faded bed-curtains, 
gloomy engravings, and dark mahogany. 
Under an open window, a sofk had been 
drawn, and on it lay the slight, ftail form 
of the boy, WiUie. 

Jenny felt her heart swell within her, 
oppressed with coming tearsw But she 
controlled herself^ and advancing quietly 
stood by the child s side. He r^sed him- 
self (m one elbow, and looked at her with 
a scrutinizmg frown. He had a pale face, 
witfi not much of the simplicity of chUd- 
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hood in it ; great dark eyes like his mother, 
and blue-black hair. 

" Willie," said Jenny, dropping down on 
her knees, and taking the small thin hands 
between her own, so slender, jewelled and 
soft. " I am your sister, Jenny." 

" I thought my sister Jenny was a 
little girl with red hair," answered the 
boy, scanning her pale handsome face, 
and then looking down at her white 
hands. 

" So she was once," replied Jenny, forcing 
a smile ; " but she has grown up, 
you see," then she broke down 
and burst into wild tears, and 
sobs. 

" Willie, Willie !" she cried, taking him 
in her arms, and kissing his lips, fore- 
head, silky hair, little thin throat. "My 
little brother ! I never . expected to see 
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you again, and here I have you in my 
arms ! You know what I did — have you 
forgiven me ?" ^ 

** Don't cry so !" said the boy, in the 
soft plaintive voice, which was his usual 
one. " It was ever so long ago. I don't 
remember anything about it They have 
told me how you let me roll off the 
verandah; but there, don't cry so! I 
don't like it. Why, certainly I folrgive 
you. 

He had an old little way of talking; 
but his voice, the touch of his hand, as 
he pushed Jenny's face away by the chin, 
that he might look into it, thrilled the girl 
to her soul. 

" You are glad to see me ? And you 
will like me, don't you think you will.?" 

» 

she asked, imploringly. 

" Oh ! I shall love you," answered the 
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boy, with Southern impetuosity, and moved 
by her emotion, her beauty, the strange- 
ness and suddenness of the whole 
scene. 

Jenny's face grew irradiated with de- 
light She got up from her crouching 
attitude on the floor, and he, making room 
for her, seated herself by him. 

" I left Chevelita with grandmamma, and 
ran oflF all the way here, alone, to see 
you ; I could not wait." 

" Chevelita?" repeated he, wonderingly. 
"Do you call mamma, Chevelita?" 

" Yes," answered Jenny, smiling, " I 
have always called her that. She is not 
a great deal older than I am, you 
know." 

" How old are you ?" asked he. 

" I am twenty -two. Nine years since 
I saw you last ! You were only a baby 
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then. Oh, you were such a darling!" 

" Was I ?" said the boy ; " I hate 
babies." 

"You would not have hated yourself ^ 
if you could have seen how like an angel 
you used to look, lying asleep in your 
little bed, with the white and blue 
gauze curtains half-drawn over you." 

This newly found sister, who said the 
words darling and angel in such melting 
tones, looking at him meanwhile with 
most loving eyes, was a pleasant addition 
to Willie's small world. 

Children are very accessible to flattery. 
Not that Jenny had the slightest inten- 
tion of flattering her young brother ; she 
spoke out of the very fulness of her 
heart. But her words, and tones, and 
looks, tempted the little boy into a new, 
and dangerous sensation. 
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Words of afFection — more, adoration 
from his mother, were things of course. 
But the sense of being an object of 
intensest admiration and love to this 
beautiful sister, was powerfully charm- 
ing. 

"I hope mamma will stay here," 
said he. "I should like to see you every 
day." 

Jenny did not answer ; but children 
are quick to read faces aright, and 
Willie saw that far deeper than aught 
which can be expressed in words, lay 
his sisters hope that she would not be 
separated from him. 

The evening wind entering the open 
window above their heads stirred their 
soft hair. The twilight was gradually 
giving place to the darkness of 
night. 
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Jenny clasped her arms about the 
frail form of her brother; a passion 
' of rejoicing love filled her heart, and 
seemed to shed a glory over her on-stretch- 
ing life. 

All her hopes, wishes, desires, debarred 
from other legitimate objects, centred on 
him. If she allotted a boundary to this 
new, deep, and wild tenderness of her*s, 
it was an exorbitant one; one which 
gave scope for possible consequence — 
daring deeds on her part. She drew his 
head against her breast, and kissed him 
a thousand times, murmuring loving words 
to him, to which he listened, with his small 
face upturned to her's like a flower drink- 
ing dew; his eyes fixed admiringly on 
her. 

At length Jenny remembering that night 
was overtaking her, started up, and 
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giving the child a last, passionate em- 
brace, left the room, with many loving fare- 
wells, and promises for the morrow. 

As she went out of the hotel door, rapid 
footsteps came behind her. 

" Major Carmichael !" she exclaimed, as 
Carmichael having overtaken her, walked 
on beside her, asking her in some sur- 
prise whether she was alone, and going 
home. 

" Pray let me see you safely to 
your door," said he, "I may come with 
your 

" Certainly you may. Major Carmichael," 
— with a vibration of the voice which 
aroused his keenest attention — " I have 
seen my brother. He is here. My step- 
mother is here. Perhaps we shall all 
live together. Willie and I under the 
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same roof. If I am dreaming, wake 
me. 

" You are awake — and are happy," said 
he. " Too happy, apparently, to realize what 
is making you so.*' 

They took their way to Chessel Grange, 
through side roads which only deserved the 
name of lanes. 

Lanes where wild roses still lingered in 
the hedges, where the scent of hay and 
flowers floated through the moist evening 
air. 

Her hand was on his arm, her eyes 
sought his. She was imbued with the 
tenderness which her little brother had 
called forth, and the cadence of her voice 
was as pathetic as a strain of wind-harp 
music. 

He had to strive against her sweet 
influence ; had to bring before him forcibly 
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the thought of Sylvie; had to draw into 
the conversation the name of Sylvie, and 
by so doing, drive a sudden pain through his 
listener's heart. 

"The selfishness of men in love is 
proverbial,'* thought she. "But for this 
one evening could he not have shared 
with me my new found joy ; could 
he not have refrained from making 
himself, and his lady- love, topics of con- 
versation ?'* 

Therefore, when Carmichael said earnestly 
that he wished her to be "a friend 
to Sylvie ;" and that her's was " the very 
counterpart of Sylvie's mercurial tempera- 
ment," she answered coldly enough. 

" I really have never thought what tem- 
parament is, nor do I know Miss Fielden's. 
Now please do not explain to me what 
Miss Fielden's is. I do not care to hear 
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anything about her. Forgive me for 
saying so. My heart is full of my little' 
brother." 

"I hope you will still keep a corner 
for your old friends/' said he. 

After a moment's hesitation she said. 
" There will always be a place for my 
. old friend Major Carmichael.*' 

He wished that it had not been 
evening ; and still, and balmy ; and that 
Jenny was not close against his side. 

Truth, and honourable dealing were 
dearer to him than life. To have broken 
his solemnly given word would have 
seemed far worse to him than to break 
his heart or his neck. 

"Thank you/' he said, trying to make 
the brevity, and conventionality of his 
words disguise the significance of his 
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low, moved voice. " I am grateful, believe 
me." 

" What I said does not deserve grati- 
tude," answered Jenny. Then broke 
away into generalities, which with an 
obvious effort they discussed until the 
door of Chessel Grange was reached. 

Jenny, talking generalities, was not 
such an ensnaring person, as Jenny 
talking personalities. 

He, therefore, resisted coming in, 
although feeling sure of the pleasure 
always to be extracted from an hour with 
Jenny and her grandmother. But saying 
that it was too late, and that he intended 
walking to Gildon, he declined entering. 

He had been at the Fieldens, he ex- 
plained, and had stopped at the Windham 
Arms for a light. His cigar having 
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gone out, and he having very stupidly 
forgotten his cigar lights, 

"Good night then/' said Jenny holding 
out her hand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MRS. AWDRY'S self-serving design 
succeeded so well, that before the 
end of a fortnight, Chevelita was moving 
into a charming house, a mile out of 
Fatham, and Mrs. Awdry and Jenny, deme- 
nageant from Chessel Grange, to take up 
their abode with her. 

Chevelita was that anomaly, a woman 
with a most ungenerous tongue, and a most 
lavishly generous hand. To be sure, her 
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purse was an exceeding long one. Mrs. 
Awdry*s two rooms, Jenny's one, were fur- 
nished with every dainty adjunct that shops 
could supply. 

Mrs. Awdry again revelled in the lost 
delights she had mourned. All the be- 
guilements to indolence and a pampered 
habit that could be devised, lapped her 
once more in the luxury she 
loved. 

Moreover, the society of Fatham and 
its neighbourhood looked on them with 
favour, and included them in its enter- 
tainments ; which Mrs. De Morella, under 
her mother-in-law's dictation, returned on 
a scale of real splendour. 

Chevelita herself, utterly unknowmg of 
the ways of the world, made a hostess 
but meagrely furnished with manners. 
Mrs. Awdry, however, stood prominently 
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forward, and opposed her finesse and 
world-knowledge to her daughter-in-law's 
savagery, and curt speech. 

Unfortunately, the spiritual peace within 
the walls of ^Soetrano House was not in 
accordance with its material perfections. 
In addition to the native antagonism exist- 
ing between Jenny and her step-mother, 
which was impalpable, but no more an- 
nihilable than air, Jenny roused in 
Chevelita the fiercest jealousy, by the 
unbounded influence she soon acquired 
over her little lame brother, and the 
adoring aflFection she inspired in 
him. 

" My heart-strings are fastened to 
Willie's heart, and Jenny is cutting them !" 
exclaimed she in pain and rage one day 
to Mrs. Awdry. " I'd as soon have thirty 
cats in the house as her, if she is 
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going to make my pet boy love her 
best !" 

" Patience, Chevy love ; Jenny will soon 
be married to the Windham boy, and you 
will have peace. It is perpetual strife 
between you ; and very terrible for me it 
is, to watch. But you and I get on 
together like two birds on a twig; so it 
must be Jenny's fault. Yes, there is no use 
in evading the fact; we should be immea- 
surably happier without her — and she, 
naturally, will be happier in her own 
home/* 

"There they are, dawdling among the 
rose-trees !" said Mrs. De Morella, looking 
out of the window. 

"Jenny and Windham?" inquired Mrs. 
Awdry. 

Chevelita nodded. 

"I hope matters will come to a 
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crisis between them," said Mrs. Awdry 
eagerly. 

Her wish was a forerunner of the fact; 
for five minutes after she spoke the crisis 
had come; Windham, out under the rose 
trellis, had asked Jenny to be his 
wife. 

"No," she said gently. "I cannot 
be." 

He stood for an instant as if stunned; 
his face assuming a livid hue; his 
self-confidence changed to a bewildered 
humiliation. 

"You don't care for me then?" said he 
in a mufHed voice. 

" As a friend, I care for you." 

Again there was a pause. Then he broke 
out violently. 

What a fool you have made of 
mei' 
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"It would be impossible for any one 
to make a fool of you,** answered 
Jenny speciously. "Most of all for poor 

mer 

Mrs. Awdry had said impressively to her 
grand-daughter more than once, 

"In your dealings with men, Jenny, 
a little care will make them friends, 
instead of enemies ; and friends are 
best." 

Jenny was now striving to follow this 
silver rule. 

"I have thought our friendship very 
delightful." 

" Friendship !" repeated he, in a shaking 
voice. "How is a man to suppose that 
a woman who seems always glad of his 
society ; who likes to keep him from 
others, is going to stop short at friend- 
ship ?" 
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"What do you mean, by Miking to 
keep him from others ?' " asked Jenny 
freezingly. 

"I think you know without my telling 
you," answered he. 

" Perhaps I do," she returned, roused 
into indignation. "I acknowledge that I 
made it an aim, to ward ofF jealousy 
from Major Carmichael, whom I esteem 
and respect beyond almost anyone I know, 
by preventing Miss Fielden having the bad 
taste to make herself conspicuous with you. 
Yes, I acknowledge that this was my 
motive in the beginning of our [acquaintance 
— your's and mine." 

Windham stared at her blankly. He was 

not in a sufficiently calm frame of mind to 

• be keenly perceptive ; he had followed her, 

of course, m what she said, but he was 
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conscious of bewilderment rather than en- 
lightenment 

* 

" In the beginning," he repeated, " but 
afterwards ?" 

"Pray ask me no more," said Jenny 
wearily, 

"I cannot fathom you," said he bitterly. 
" Cannot understand you," 

"My dear boy," answered Jenny, "of 
course you cannot. You are only one and 
twenty. But even if you were one and 
fifty, how could you understand a woman 
who does not understand herself? How- 
ever, we can both understand this ; my no is 
final. If I lose you as my friend I am much 
to be pitied ; but not blamed." 

" / blame you !" said he between his set 
teeth. "No woman ever made a greater 
fool of a man than you have made of me. 
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YouVe driven me to — I hardly know 
what !" 

" That is a very customary thing to say, I 
believe," said Jenny, heartlessly. 

He gave her a fierce, revengeful glance, 
and then he saw that although there was no 
love for him in her face, yet that her 
heartless tone was feigned, for her lips 
quivered, and tears did not seem far 
away. 

" Is it really all at an end between us ?" 
he cried. 

" I wish you still to be my friend," said 
she. 

"Not I!" he exclaimed with a savage, 
yet heart-wrung laugh. " FU be your lover 
or nothing." 

He turned quickly on his heel, and 
without leave taking, strode away; neither 
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pausing nor turning, until the laurels hid 
him from sight 

Jenny, pale and dejected, took her 
way into the house, hoping to reach 
her own room unobserved. But to get to it 
she was obliged to pass her grand- 
mother's dressing-room, whose door stood 
ajar. 

As her light footstep was heard outside, 
Mrs. Awdry and Chevelita in chorus 
called her name. 

Reluctantly she entered, and stood 
before them with an air of wishing to 
get away. 

Mrs. Awdry was polishing her nails; 
Chevelita eating bonbons. 

She offered one to Jenny. **No 
thanks," said Jenny carelessly, "I don't 
care for sweets." 
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"And I," returned Chevelita com- 
batively, ^^love them. I'd marry a choco- 
kte cream if I could." 

".Well, Jenny,*' said Mrs. Awdry 
eagerly "and is it all settled?" 

"Yes," answered Jenny. 
• "Good!" said Chevelita. "And the 
sooner it arrives ofF, the handsomer present 
rU give to you !" 

" I have refused him,'* said Jenny 
loftily. 

" Refused him !" screamed Mrs. Awdry, 
elevating ten polished finger-nails into 
the air. "Twenty thousand pounds a 
year!" 

"I said nothing about twenty thousand 
pounds," said Jenny glacially, "I would 
accept that with pleasure ; — but not him.** 

" Refused him !" echoed her step- 
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mother tragically. " Beautiful as an angel 
and"— 

"Nonsense/* interrupted Jenny hastily. 
"* Beautiful as an angel!' a moderately 
good-looking young man, with a face not 
to my taste." 

"You are a failure," said Mrs. Awdry, 
solemnly. "Your best chances are gone ; 
you will be a crabbed old maid; con- 
tentious and peace-disturbing, when you 
are hot moping in the melancholy of a 
purposeless life." 

"For our sakes you ought to have 
provided for yourself a suitable future 
when it was offered to you," said 
Chevelita, nid-nodding her head until her 
dangling ear-rings swayed violently back and 
forth. 

" You madden me !" cried Jenny, " do 
you indeed wish to be rid of me? You 
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too, grandmamma?" with an inflection of 
keen pain. 

" You use coarse expressions," said 
Mrs. Awdry, with dignity. "I wish to 
further your own best interests. I wish to 
see you suitably established." 

" I cannot sell myself," said Jenny in a 
low tone. 

"She thinks herself too choice for 
Windham,'* observed Chevelita to Mrs. 
Awdry. 

" Grandmother !" said Jenny appealingly, 
" beg her not to speak in that way* It is 
so unpolished." 

"Really, my dear Jenny, I must 
begin by begging you to cull your 
words !*^ 

"Unpolished!" repeated Chevelita, vio- 
lently. "Alligator telling shark it has 
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teeth ! Are you polished, Miss ? If you are, 
it's with blacking." 

" Good Heavens !'* said Jenny, really 
shocked. " I am glad we are alone," and she 
turned to go. 

" You'll get your come - uppance 
yet !" called the Floridan after her. 
" And don't you dare to be late 
for dinner." 

Then Jenny remembered that they were 
to have twenty people dining there that 
evening;^ the Fieldens and Carmichael 
amongst them. 

Carmichael's wedding-day was now not 
far off; the day that was to see pretty, 
malleable, easily influenced, readily im- 
pressed Sylvie Fielden made Mrs. Car- 
michael; to see the girlish girl of no 
fixed womanly principle, the girl who 
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was ready to laugh at a witty speech, 
smile at a dull one, read the Bible overtly 
to a poor old pensioner, or a French 
romance covertly to herself, transformed 
into a matron. 

Jenny, counting the intervening days 
on her fingers, gave a gasping sigh, 
as she stood before her glass, with 
Bluejay fastening lilies in her black gauze 
dress. 

" Belt too tight. Miss Jenny ?" asked 
the servant in her honied negro 
tones. 

"Do you ask me that because I 
draw a long breath, Bluejay? Cannot 
one sigh because one's heart is 
heavy ?" 

"Miss Jenny's heart ought to be 
light if she looks at herself in the glass." 
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" Bah !" said Jenny, contemptuously, and 

■ 

swept out of the room. 

She had very little conversation with 
Carmichael either before or after dinner; 
and that little was flavoured with 
neither wit nor wisdom. He asked her 
if she was going to the steeple-chases to- 
morrow. 

"Are you not going to ride?" ans- 
wered Jenny; "and then you ask me 
if I am going. Certainly to see you 
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" On Cecil's horse," joined in he, smiling. 
" Is Mrs. De Morella beckoning to you or 
me?" 

" To you," said Jenny. " Go to her 
quickly, or she will come and lead 
you over by your watch-chain, for 
she is imperious as she is pretty. 
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Has she not owned nine hundred 
souls? How can she help tingling 
with tyranny to the ends of her 
fingers ?" 

Carmichael thereupon made his way 
over to Chevelita, where she sat in 
the thorough draught of her own selec- 
tion. 

"Do you believe in dreams?" asked she, 
without preamble. 

*' Well — ah — no — It depends on whose 
dreams they are." 

"I dream dreams and believe in 
them," said Chevelita, emphatically. "I 
had one last night about you. 
Listen." 

" Major Carmichael," said Jenny, eagerly 
to him some time afterwards, "don't 
think me very inquisitive, but what was 
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Chevelita saying to you that made you blush 
so?" 

" She told me a dream she had/* answered 
he, looking at her as he had never looked 
before. 

" And what . was it ?" asked Jenny, still 
more eagerly. 

He hesitated a moment; then said with 
a nervous laugh — 

"She dreamed that she saw you put- 
ting my photograph in that locket you 
have round your neck now — my photo- 
graph ! " 

A burning, painful flush rose to Jenny's 
cheeks, mounted to her white forehead, 
to the roots of her hair. She opened 
her lips as if to speak, but no words 
came. She could not meet his 
glance. 
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A mighty emotion shook him for 
an instant; other and fuller capaci- 
ties for feeling than those hitherto 
experienced, seemed to develope as 
the aloe breaks from bud into flower. 
He bent over her, saying low, as a continua- 
tion of what he had before said — "after 
kissing it." 

"I hafe her," said Jenny, under her 
breath. 

At that moment Sylvie's high clear voice 
was heard singing. 
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And yet I know, past all doubting — truly, 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim. 

As he once loved he will love me duly. 
Yea better, e'en better than I love him !" 



With a smothered exclamation Carmichael 
started upright. In another moment he 
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had abruptly left Jenny, and was hang- 
ing over Sylvie lover-like; had shut the 
song into his heart, and Sylvie with 
it. 






CHAPTER VIII. 



AFTER the guests were gone, Jenny 
walked up to her step -mother, say- 
ing, with a dark frown, and with cold 
deliberation, 

"These dreams of your's are an in- 
tolerable nuisance. They are the sort of 
dreams that spies and eavesdroppers must 
have." 

" You born insult, what do you 



mean : 



?" 
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" It is for me to ask what you mean by 
humiliating me in the eyes of Major Car- 
michaeU He told me what you dreamed 
— dreamed ? You saw ! Why did you 
want to humble me, Chevelita ?" 

"I have penetration. I see that four 
people are at cross-purposes ; I want to 
set them straight/' said Chevelita, with a 
vicious laugh. Then with a twitch of the 
muscles, her laugh died away; and instan- 
taneously a look of fury settled on her 
face. "You hear," she said, appealing 
to Mrs. Awdry, who sat in a large arm- 
chair, faning herself, "she has called me 
spies— eaves-droppers !" 

Mrs. Awdry dropped her fan, and pressed 
two frail hands over her eyes. 

"You destroy all one's peace of life, 
Jenny," said she, "why do you insult 
Chevelita ? What has she done ?" 
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Jenny recounted the story of the 
dream, 

Mrs. Awdry forced a laugh. 

"You betray yourself by your unneces- 
sary anger," said she. 

" And," chimed in Chevelita, " if I have 
made Carmichael think you an objet pour 
plaindrCy you can easily prove to him 
that you are not^ by marrying his 
cousin !" 

**Of course," said Mrs. Awdry; "if 
you feel humiliated in his eyes, you 
can save your pride by marrying his 



cousin." 



"What advisers you are!" cried Jenny, 
with a deep sob. " You both — bothy oh ! 
grandmamma ! long to have me gone» 
I suppose you think that I may actually 
lose you your home with Chevelita, grand- 
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mother. Well ! to free you of myself, 
I might even commit that horrid deed, 
marriage without love." 

She turned as she spoke, and went 
quickly out of the room. 

The morrow came bright and fair ; it 
was the day of the Fatham steeple-chases. 

Jenny, walking listlessly out of her room, 

« 

was about descending the stairs, when her 
little brother, came out of a neighbouring 
door; he looked angry, and unhappy 
Jenny catching him, crutches and all 
in her arms, gave him a thousand 
kisses. 

« Don't !" cried he, fretfully, " she 
won't let me go to the races ! Mean 
thing !" 

**And she promised you!" said Jenny; 
" it is a shame of her ; and, of course, 
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you are disappointed beyond measure. 
Never mind, Willie, you and I will go 
together next year." 

" Bah !" cried Willie, " only fools think 
of what they'll do next year ! I wanted 
to go to-day.'* 

"I would stay at home with you, 
my angel, if I had not a special 
plan—" 

" Oh, of course," said he, sulkily ; " you'd 
stay if' — I hate ifs. Mother has such a 
heap of ifs.'* 

"But I'm different Willie?" said 
Jenny, eagerly. "Don't you love me 
best?" 

" Yes," said the child, limping 
away. 

Jenny, descending, found that the car- 
riage was already at the door. 
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"Oh, you are going, are you?'* said 
Chevelita to her step-daughter, as they 
met in the hall. "I thought that, of 
course, you'd stay at home with 
Willie." 

" Why did you not let him go ?*" asked 
Jenny. 

" Didn't choose. And TU have no 
interference from you ; — better believe 
that." 

" I do believe it,"* said Jenny, calmly ; 
"but if he learns to love me best, you 
will have no one to thank but your- 
self." 

It was a rash, injudicious speech. Che- 
velita's face turned a strange clayey hue ; 
her teeth involuntarily clenched, while she 
hissed from between them — 
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"You shall be separated from him. I 
swear it!" 

" Great powers ! Are you actually 
quarrelling again?" said Mrs. Awdry, de- 
scending the stairs, and ' stopping beside 
them. " You are going, Jenny ?" 

" Yes, unwelcome as I seem to 
be, I am going," answered Jenny, 
steadily. 

"Then I beg that you will control 
yourself. That you will, for this time at 
least, refrain from harsh and unladylike 
words." 

" I will hold my tongue," said Jenny ; 
and she did. Not opening her lips from 
the moment they left the door, until 
they took their place by the race- 
course. 

There was a great crowd. All Fatham 
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and its neighbourhood appeared in the 
most advantageous vehicle, costume, and 
place, that they could compass. 

There were the Fieldens in their big 
laudau, and standing beside them Wind- 
ham and Carmichael. The latter with an 
Ulster coat over his jockey's dress; for 
he was to ride his cousin's horse in two 
of the races, being a lighter weight, and 
if the truth must be told, a better rider 
than Cecil. Windham's horse was a clever 
fencer, and his master had put some money 
on him. 

Various people came up to the side of 
Chevelita's carriage, but never Windham. 
Carmichael came for a few minutes, and 
as he was leaving, Jenny, much to the 
satisfaction of Mrs. Awdry and Mrs. De 
Morella, said to him. 
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** Major Carmichael, would you mind 
telling your cousin that I wish to speak to 
him." ' • 

**ril tell him," said Carmichael, and 
walked off, his Ulster flapping against his 
smart, shiny boots. 

Jenny looked after him oddly. With 
her, all Quixotism was now over. It 
had had its day. Probably in all her 
life now, she would never act from other 
motives than those of advantage to self 
Even if she had' thought there -was any 
chance of luring Carmichael away from 
Sylvie, she was too proud, and hardly 
satisfied to attempt it. 

To be the object of Carmichael's free, 
voluntary choice, was one thing; to force 
herself on him as a juggler does a card, 
another. 
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While she looked dreamily away, across 
the restless crowd, over to the green 
downs where flocks were grazing, where 
the sunshine lay warmly, goldenly, show- 
ing out bits of brown rock, masses of 
golden furze, Mrs. Awdry glanced pleasedly 
across to Chevelita, while her lips formed 
the words, " Jenny is coming to her 
senses." 

Chevelita nodded, and smiled a forced 
smile. 

" Lean your cheek on your hand, Jenny. 
The left cheek, and press it hard; you 
are so pale !" suggested Mrs. Awdry to 
her grand-daughter. "Then you can keep 
your profile turned to him, and I think 
your profile is the best view of your 
face." 

"Turned to whom?" said Jenny, start- 
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ing ; " oh, yes, of course." But she would 
not take the trouble to press the circula- 
tion into her white cheek, and it would 
have been an ignominious waste of exertion 
if she had done so — for Windham did 
not come ! 

On the contrary, he stayed persistently 
by Miss Fielden, never leaving her for an 
instant ; not even allowing his eyes to stray 
in the direction of the De Morella barouche. 

Jenny watched him, and waited anxiously 
enough ; biting her lips, and devoured 
secretly by a sense of humiliation and 
defeat. 

"It needed only this," thought she, "to 
fill my cup of torment full to the 
brimr 

If she could have known how tormented 
Windham was, perhaps she would have 
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been assuaged. Tormented ? He was 
tortured. The part he intended to play 
was one that only natures of the most 
violent, the most vindictive, have it with- 
in their scope to act out to the 
end. 

Buoyantly self-confident, admirably con- 
stituted to bear success, woefully deficient 
in the ability to bear failure, his sense 
of defeat fevered him ; his anguish of 
disappointment awoke slumbering demons 
of rage and revenge in his hot, undisci- 
plined young heart. 

To pique his cruel love ; punish her ; 
show her that he did not care. This was 
his paramount desire. He sought relief 
in the determination • to retaliate, as in 
physical pain he might have sought re- 
lief in a counter-irritant. His very edu- 
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cation in Germany went against him, 
where a hasty word was promptly avenged 
by the rapier. Where women and wine 
stole all the reason from those youthful 
brains, in which rationalism was supposed 
to reign. He was only one-and-twenty, 
and had never endured refined torture 
at a woman's hands before. What dreams 
—now changed to bitter realities — he had 
dreamt; what hopes — now shattered — he 
had aspired to, almost every leaping, in- 
experienced heart has known. One had 
but to look into his face, and hear the deep, 
bell-like tones of his voice, to understand 
what sort of nature was his. Importu- 
nate for a response to his affections; 
eager for sympathy with his emotions. 
Powerless to refrain from following a 
followed impulse home to the bitter end. 
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Unable to resist making himself the 
captive of his own wild passions. Giving 
the rein to his stirred sensations ; spur- 
ring anger, vindictiveness forward, rather 
than attempting to restrain them. 

He was rejected! jilted! What? Sit 
down, and calmly endure that awful, 
novel sensation? Not he. Rather drive 
it away with other sensations equally 
potent Let recklessness and anger take 
some form that would rebound upon 
her; not exhaust themselves upon him, 
Cecil. Give relief to one set of painful 
emotions by exercising others. 

" How pale Miss De Morella is looking 
to-day," said Sylvie. 

"Is she?" answered Windham, in a 
significantly slighting tone. "I have not 
looked at her." 
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"Not looked at her?" said Sylvie, in a 
would-be playful manner, which did not 
prevent him from feeling that she 
was earnestly endeavouring to guage 
him. 

"Well the fact is/' he returned, fol- 
lowing her example, and assuming an air 
of would-be frankness, "it does not do 
to see a woman in every dress, at every 
time of day, and with every expression a 
woman's face can wear, as I have had 
the privilege of seeing Miss De Morella. 
Mystery, imperfect knowledge have their 
advantages in this sort of thing, as well 
as in religion. I have come to the con- 
clusion that a vagueness as to the life, 
character, and looks of a woman, is far 
more captivating than such hardy clear 
certainties as I now have of Miss De 
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Morella. A vagueness such as surrounds 
— you — for instance, like a halo," he 
added, bending over her, and speaking 
softly. 

Sylvie blushed a deep, deep pink, and 
cast down her eyes, with a little missish, 
"Ohr 

"Yes," he continued, "and still another 
conclusion I have arrived at; and it is, 
that first impressions are the most real 
and lasting after all. Do you remember 
the day they made a fuss over me ? My 
coming of age, I mean?" 

" Yes," Sylvie murmured, she remembered 
it very well. 

" I left Jack, you know, intending to come 
back and talk to Miss De Morella ; but 
you were so much more powerfully attrac- 
tive, that I went to you instead ; and 
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you know as well as I do, that 

■ 

I could not tear myself away." 

Cecil, of course, did not think it worth 
while to be sternly analytic, and explain 
those varied motives of boyish fear of 
Jenny's pale proud face, and the slight 
zest which the fact of Sylvie's belonging 
to some one else added to her rather 
insipid personal charms. Perhaps he had 
forgotten them in the melee of his emotions 
since then. 

"Oh, Mr. Windham, you really ought 
not talk to me so," said Sylvie, in a 
tone as sweet and soft as milk and 
honey. 

" Why ought I not ?" he replied with 
intensity. " I have . a purpose in speaking 
to you in this way. Ha ! Jack is go- 
ing to mount now. Come down and see 
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the water-jump; it is capital fun to 
stand close by, and watch them come 
over." 

Sylvie, trembling, and deliciously agi- 
tated, turned to her mother, who, lean- 
ing over her side of the carriage, was 
talking to a Mr. Fawkes, and asked if 
she might go. Mrs. Fidden consented; 
Sylvie alighting, she and Cecil walked 
away together through the crowd to 
where a stiff hedge, and shallow, but 
pretty wide, pool, gave an opportunity 
to horses and riders of proving 
their capacities to the utmost ; that 
is, the utmost expected of them to- 
day. 

The occupants of the barouche we know 
of, watched them with divers expres- 
sions. 
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"They are going to see the water- 
jump, I suppose/' remarked a Captain 
Townshend, who was at the moment 
talking to Jenny, and who had followed the 
direction of her eyes. 

^' Would you not like to walk down 
there too, Jenny?" suggested Mrs. Awdry, 
with veiled eagerness. "I have no doubt 
that Captain Townshend will be kind 
enough to take you." 

Captain Townshend declared with alacrity 
that he would. 

Jenny looked on her card. Carmichael 
was to ride in this race; and 
his colours were dark blue and 
white. 

"I should like it," she answered; and 
so she, too, got out, and walked away 
to the edge of the pool, which with its 
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edges of slippery mud, and its dark dis- 
turbed water looked a nasty enough place 
to come to grief in. A good many of 
the canaille had collected here to be 
cheered and excited by a possible fall ; 
but there was by no means a 
crowd. 

Captain Townshend and Jenny, Sylvie 
and Windham stood close together. Jenny 
could not manage to speak to Cecil ; and 
he only allowed her for one instant 
to meet his haggard blood - shot 
eyes. 

Meltingly she looked at him, and 
the look held unspoken words of 
flattering import; but his only recog- 
nition was to wince, as if the gentle 
glance smote him sore, and move abruptly 
away. 
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Jenny's lips turned livid, and quivered 
wrathfiilly ; she turned her back full 
upon him ; and putting up her glasses, 
watched with real eagerness the fine sleek 
hunters, with their tense muscles, 
their starting eyes, and red nostrils, 
advancing fleetly towards her, bestridden 
by figures in all the gaudiness of 
cerise, and blue, and yellow, and white 
satin. 

Foremost came Carmichael, in white 
and sapphire blue, on his cousin's 
powerful chestnut, which with a pe- 
culiar deer-like movement of the fore 
legs, tore on over the springy 
turf. 

The crowd round about, watched them 
with great outcry of rough pleasure. 
Sylvie, protesting that she was afraid to 
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stand so near, moved away to a respect- 
ful distance ; Windham, of course, accom- 
panying her. But Jenny and Captain 
Townshend kept their places close by the 
water's edge. 

On came the horses to the bank ; there 
was a clamour of voices, a sifflement of 
whips, a thud of hoofs. Then came 
another sound, as four of the five horses 
rushed straight at the hedge together, 
closing in upon each other, and seeming 
to sway for an instant, before coming 
crashing over, unable to give a clear leap 
because jammed one against another. One 
horse landed on his knees ; his rider pulled 
him up and they were on and away; the 
other three, amongst which was Car- 
michael's ^ Lady Jane,* fell in a confused 
heap together, pitching their riders over 
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their heads. Two of the men staggered 
to their feet, covered with mud, mounted, 
and rode on ; but Carmichael lay 
still. 

'^He's killed! he's killed!" screamed 
Sylvie, hiding her face. 

" Come away !" cried Windham, yet him- 
self started forward. ' 

But Jenny, with a dead-pale face, 
stepped close up to where Carmichael 
lay on the muddy verge, and sank 
on her knees beside him, saying in low, 
agonized accents, 

" Jack, Jack !" 

No one heard her but Townshend, and 
one or two of the crowd who had 
closed in about the fallen man. Town- 
shend, of course, and they in their 
rough way, put their own interpre- 
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tation on her distressed tones and 
looks. 

Jenny's nerves were unstrung by the 
"scene" and sleeplessness of the night 
before, and, as is usual at times of sur- 
render to an emotional crisis, she was for 
the moment supremely forgetful of self, 
and unconscious of hdw she appeared in 
the eyes of others. But when Carmichael 
opened his eyes, and starting up, evidently 
perfectly uninjured, demanded his horse, 
she could have killed herself for exposing 
her weakness to the eyes of a vulgar 
crowd. 

She, who so thoroughly detested display 
of inner feeling, thus to make a dis* 
graceful exhibition of herself. And Car- 
michael no doubt had heard her; knew 
all now; this was the pride-wringing 
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thought that made her long to be under 
the earth, not on it. His first thought was 
not of her — ah, no ! It was of his horse ; his 
horse ! 

The chestnut had been caught, and was 
now brought up. Carmichael, his smart, 
glossy satin besmeared with black slippery 
mud, flung his leg over the saddle in hot 
haste, and rode madly away. Aware of 
Jenny's close proximity, perhaps, but so 
vaguely aware of it, that to turn and speak 
to her did not enter his rather confused and 
dizzy brain. 

This certainly made the Nadir of Jenny's 
torment. Disregarded, humiliated, self- 
scorned, she, too, rose to her feet; two 
great patches of greenish brown disfiguring 
her peach-blossom coloured gown. Wind- 
ham, who had come up just in time to sec 
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his cousin ride ofF, followed him with his 
eyes for a moment with a look of intense 
relief. Then he turned and glanced at 
Jenny's dress with a slight, but not dis- 
agreeable, smile ; finally he muttered, " Con- 
found the fellow! He has lost the race," 
and walked back to Sylvie, who had com- 
pletely regained her composure, and was 
striving to fasten a refractory button of her 
glove. 

"You need not have been so terribly 
alarmed. Miss De Morella," observed 
Captain Townshend, to poor self-objurgating 
Jenny. "A fellow often is like that for 
a moment. You had better get back to 
your carriage, I think," with a slight glance 
down at her dress. 

" I think so too," answered Jenny forcing 
a laugh, and fixing a dire look on the 
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great mud spots. "I have ruined my 
dress you see, by my — my — foolish — my 

foolish " completely at a loss, she 

stopped short, angrily biting her under 
lip. 

** Your — ha — yes," said Townshend, 
trying to assist her but failing. " Very 
flattering to Carmichael, upon my 
word." 

" I assure you I should have spent my 
sympathy in precisely the same manner 
on any man who was flung senseless 
almost at my feet," said Jenny, 
icily. 

" Yes, but you would not have 
said that heart-broken Jack! Jack!" 
thought Townshend to himself; yet 
had, however, the good taste and 
kind feeling to change the subject. 
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Mrs. Awdry and Chevelita exclaimed 
at the state of her dress, question- 
ing her closely as to its cause. Jenny 
was too proud and truthful to fabricate 
any other reason than the real one ; 
besides there was Captain Townshend 
standing by, an effectual bar to pre- 
varication. 

" Major Carmichael was thrown at 
my feet, and I knelt down for an 
instant to see whether he was killed 
or not," she replied hurriedly, yet 

coldly.. 

"Why, he rode gaily by just 
now," said Chevelita, laughing. "What 
a tableau it must have been ! I 
should have liked to see it. You plump 
on your knees, wringing your hands, I 
suppose, and ** 
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" Hush ! Chevy," Mrs. Awdry had 
the grace to say ; for she was 
frightened by the expression of blind 
rage that came over Jenny's face. 
Captain Townshend taking alarm, touched 
his hat, and moved quickly away. 

"Quite right, Chevelita, make me 
a laughing-stock," said Jenny in a 
low, choked voice. "Mortify me, 
disgrace me if you can, your daugh- 
ter r she laughed, a laugh of pure 
fury. , 

" Hush ! oh, pray hush ! you terrify 
me," said Mrs. Awdry. "Jenny, I 
thought this fearful temper of your's 
had been curbed (thanks to me) long 
ago. 

Jenny made no reply. Mrs. Awdry 
almost wished she had. The dumb 
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anger in her face was worse than any 
words could have been. 

"I am glad Willie did not come 
with • us," said Mrs. De Morella. 

« 

"I hate for him to have such an 
example of uncontrolled temper set be- 
fore him; and more than that it is un- 
bearable that he should hear his mother 
insulted " 

" And his sister outraged," cut in Jenny, 
in a low voice. 

"I insist on your ceasing this recrimina- 
tion, and wicked quarelling," said Mrs. 
Awdry, in the tone of one who would 
be obeyed. "Besides, I wish to tell you, 
Jenny, that I am both mortified and 
grieved to see that you have lost Cecil 
Windham. Yes, you have lost him ! But 
what could one expect? Now everything 
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will go a tort et a travers ; for Miss 
Fielden has caught his heart at the 
rebound. It is an idiosyncrasy of mine 
to have very little patience with failures," 
she ended meaningly. 

Jenny was silent. 

**Why. do you not answer?" said 
her grandmother impatiently, but not 
unkindly. 

" I have nothing to say," said Jenny, 
hardly above a whisper, "except to con- 
fess to what you with your quick-sighted- 
ness have already discovered; that I did 
mean to win Windham back if I could, 
and that I have failed. You are tired of 
that failure me^ are you not, poor grand- 
mamma ?" 

"You certainly have not fulfilled 
the hopes and expectations I had 
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for you," admitted Mrs. Awdry, 
looking out towards the winning- 
post. 

Jenny breathed a sort of gasping sigh, 
and sank back like a fainting woman, in 
her corner. 

Meanwhile, Sylvie and Cecil having 
lunched side by side ; partaken of cham- 
pagne, pate, cold chicken, now saw fit 
to wander away together, slipping off 
at a chosen moment when both 
Carmichael and Mrs. Fielden were 
deeply engaged, and not observing 
them. 

There were delicious shadowy spots to 
be found away from the crowd, the 
glare, the noise ; and one of these they 
selected. A sylvan nook, where the 
branches met and entwined overhead. 
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With the champagne adding to his pre- 
vious excitement, recklessness, mental pain, 
and unrest, Windham found it easy enough 
to convey to his companion the ideas 
which had taken root in his brain in the 
hot sleepless hours of the night before; 
the plan which had matured (that is, 
if such a moral weed could be said to 
mature) between the times of his down- 
lying and uprising. Another night, and 
perhaps the wild resolution which had 
sprung out of his defeated love, his hurt 
pride, and wounded vanity would have 
dwindled into the " baseless fabric" of a 
waking dream. 

But everything went to foster its effect- 
ual result. The excitement of a race-day, 
and its concomitants; the propinquity of 
Sylvie; finally Jenny's sending for 
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him, (probably to amuse herself by 
torturing- him further,) he thought; 
yet by the fact of her sending, 
showing him that she might be vul- 
nerable to some well-planted blow from 
him. 

To make her feel ! It seemed to him 
that he could not fail to find a joyful 
release from suffering, in the knowledge 
that he had inflicted some of the pain 
on her that she had inflicted on him. 
It was an ignoble thought; but being one 
phase of passionate, unrequited love, should 
not be condemned as a cold-blooded de- 
sire for revenge. Moreover, he liked 
Sylvic. 

He took a long breath, as a man 
might in preparation for a diver's plunge, 
and thus began. 
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" Sylvie, how is it, that you and I, from 
being drawn together as if we were the 
two souls sent down from Heaven for 
each other, halve gradually — and most 
unnaturally it seems to me — become 
estranged?" 

"The idea of your asking me? How 
do / know? It was Miss De Morella, 
of course," said Sylvie, in the most con- 
tradictory mo^t incoherent of speeches. 

"Yes, you are right; Miss De Morella 
has a good deal to do with it; but not 
everything. You, yourself, are to blame 
in a great measure, for you have done 
little else than give me repulses," 

Sylvie, blushing deeply, murmured a 
denial which was anything but trenchant 
— went on to give him an attempted check 
which was anything but effectual. 
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So this mock combat of two con- 
tinued; how it ended, a discerning and 
penetrating person might have read on 
their respective faces, when at length they 
emerged from the copse and made their 
way through the crowd. 

In Cecil's eyes gleamed a pleasure- 
less triumph; on Sylvie's lips trembled 
a smile half satisfied, half abashed. 
And in her dewy, blue eyes was a 
a wholly, deliciously pleased surprise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JENNY, meanwhile, sat in her corner 
opposite Mrs. Awdry, and when 
the time came, tried to pretend that the 
dainties chosen for their luncheon by 
Chevelita did not choke her. She tried, 
too, to talk with some little animation to 
the men who came up to the side of 
the carriage ; but of all the days of 
her life, this was one of the most 
miserable. 
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Occasionally, she would stand up and 
look at the races through her grand- 
mother's jewelled opera-glass, feigning an 
interest she did not feel; except in the 
one other race in which Carmichael rode. 
Glad and thankful was she when the 
moment of departure came, and they left 
the crowd, the confusion, and the noise 
of the sunshiny downs. As for attempting 
anything like amicable conversation then, 
that was beyond her powers. She sat 
there in her place absolutely dumb; with 
the angriest, the bitterest, the most evil 
thoughts that she had ever cherished in her 
life, possessing her soul. 

When they took the form of positively 
malicious intent, it is true she feebly 
tried to censure herself, and to check the 
sinfulness of actually meditating vindictive 
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words and deeds. But as some stray shot 
struck home, directed by Chevelita at her, 
although the words were spoken to Mrs. 
Ay^dry, she recognised in herself a capacity 
for hating her step-mother. Yes, she de- 
tested her; why try to conceal the truth 
from herself? Chevelita was ill-natured, 
and always cruelly disposed towards her. 
How could she help hating her when she 
suffered a daily petty martyrdom at her 

K 

hands? For her grandmother, she felt a 
grieved, helpless tolerance ; as different from 
the retaliative spirit harboured towards her 
step-mother, as it was possible to be. 
She was so accustomed to her grand- 
mother, her selfishnesses, her idiosyncrasies, 
that although cut to the very heart, she 
was not surprised at Mrs. Awdry's plainly 
avowed loss of patience with her grand 
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daughter's shortcomings, failures, and per- 
versity. 

She reached home in the most unenviable 
frame of mind imaginable. 

" I do not intend to go to the Lloyds," 
she announced, curtly. 

** How rude ! What are we to say .?" said 
Chevelita. 

"Say that I have rheumatism," returned 
Jenny. "Headaches are such a very old 
story." 

"Then let me tegy that if you meet 
them to-morrow, and happen to be walk- 
ing, that you will lean heavily on your 
umbrella, and go slowly, not stride off 
as if you had seven league boots 



on." 



"I will try and remember," answered 
Jenny, coldly, and went up to her 
room. 
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The rest of the day and the evening 
were given up by Jenny to her little 
brother, with the exception of about twenty 
minutes which he spent with his mother 
in Mrs. Awdry's dressing-room. He and 
his sister were sitting under a great elm 
together watching the sunset's glories grow 
into a pale tenderness of tint, when Linda, 
Mrs, De Morella*s quadroon maid, came, 
a tall and stately figure, down the flower- 
fringed path in search of Willie ; his 
mother had sent for him. The boy rose 
reluctantly — ^his ire against his mother for 
not allowing him to go to the races had not 
yet spent itself — and limped into the house. 
Jenny sat there alone. Somewhere in the 
lower regions of the house she heard 
Bluejay*s peculiarly melancholy, melodious 
voice singing a negro song. 
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** Nelly was a lady, last night, she died, 
Toll the bell for lovely Nell, my own Virginny bride." 

Silly, stupid words, and a rude, Kttle- 
varied air, but strangely incisive and 
memorable at that moment to Jenny, as 
they floated out into the hush of the 
evening. 
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A lady ; last night she died—" 



Did she really die? Why should it not 
be Jenny, instead of Nelly ? Uncon- 
sciously she found herself substituting her 
own name, and reflecting that there are 
more deaths than the one simple cessation 
of animal life. 

After a while, Willie came back; there 
was a startled, strange look on his small 
face. He seated himself by his sister, and 
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for a moment neither spoke ; then he said, 
suddenly, 

'* Jenny, would you rather be pretty and 
wicked, or ugly and good?" 

"Why do you ask me such an odd 
question, Willie ?" she asked ; but frown- 
ingly conjectured what the boy had heard 
while he was gone. 

He did not press her for an answer, but 
continued his own thoughts. 

" I should not care a bit to go to Italy 
without you," he broke out, beating his 
thin fist on the arm of the rustic seat. 

"Why? Have grandmamma and Che- 
velita been talking again about going 
to Italy this winter ?" asked Jenny, 
calmly. 

" Yes. And they don't want you, Jenny," 
blurted out the boy. 
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" What, neither of them ?" inquired Jenny, 
in a flat, frozen voice. 

**N — no. I wonder if I ought to tell 
you." 

"Certainly you ought. What did they 
say ?" 

"Oh, not much, now that I think of 
it. Only mother said that it was dread- 
fully hard to get on with you ; and grand- 
mother said you certainly would not enjoy 
it, you never enjoyed anything. And then 
they said something about Major Car- 
michael not caring for you, and that it 
was a pity. But that could not have 
had anything to do with going to Italy 
though." 

"No," said Jenny, in the same cold, 
hard voice, " of course it could not What 
else did they say?" 
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"They began to talk very low. But I 
heard something that sounded like *ofF 
our hands/ And then grandmother said 
a little louder, . that it seemed cruel to 
separate you from Willie — (I should think 
it did.)" This was his own interpolation. 
"And mother stamped her foot, and 
said, * No, it was not cruel,' and then 
they sent me out of the room. Here 
comes John to tell us tea is ready. 
Come." 

Jenny rose like an automaton, and 
walked by his side into the house, exert 
ing herself with all her power to appear 
as usual, and give calm, reasonable replies 
to his questions, and complaints. 

" I can tell mother one thing. I won't 
go without you," said he, stoutly. "And 
she said I should not have had a nice 
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time at the races at all; that it was hot, 
and dusty, and stupid " 

"Not true," said Jenny. "Have you 
finished? then let us go into the drawing- 
room» dear." 

Twilight had settled in the long, luxurious 
room. The garlanded nymphs on the ceil- 
ing looked like their own fetches. The 
turquoise blue of the curtains and cover- 
ings was now a ghostly grey. 

The mirrors gleamed like water in the 
half light ; the evening wind wandered at 
will amongst the costly confusion of point- 
lace, and velvet, and satin, and Gobelin 
tapestry, and peacock screens. 

Jenny, at Willie*s request, took her 
guitar from its case, and seating herself 
in a low chair opposite him by the win- 
dow, began to sing. A woman bewail- 
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ing her lost youth, . arid power to 
charm, could not have sung more 
sadly. 

'* Oh, don't sing that any more," cried 
Willie, "I don't like it!" 

Jenny took her hand from off the strings, 
and ceased. 

The poor old toy-terrier, Thisbe, came 
feebly into the room, attracted by the 
familiar sound. The only punishment it 
had ever had in its life was to have a 
drop of Eau de Cologne on its little black 
nose. It was an idiosyncrasy of Mrs. 
Awdry's to object to any form ot 
chastisement which might make it 
howl. 

Jenny, laying down the guitar, took 
Thisbe in her arms, and caressed 
her. 
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The twilight faded and faded by de- 
grees, as imperceptible as the closing of a 
flower. 

Jenny told Willie stories. Or rather 
one deeply interesting story, which had 
for its ground-work a certain structure 
of stone, weird in shape, and suggestive 
only of a mad woman's design, which 
crowned an arid, treeless hill about four- 
teen miles away — accessible by train — ^and 
which was known as Miss Bull's Folly. 

She succeeded in arousing Willie to a 
high pitch of fantasy, as to this bizarre 
tower, where mad Miss Bull had sat on 
summer midnights, staring at the moon 
and stars. 

" How much I should like to see 
it !" he cried. " Jenny, won't you take me 
there ?" 
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" Yes ; some day," answered his 
sister. 

" What makes your voice tremble so ?" 
asked he. 

**I am very tired/' she answered, "and 
I have a bad headache. I — I must go 
to bed. Dear Willie, you must let me 
go now, I am in such pain !" She bent 
down and kissed him, then went upstairs to 
her room. 

Mrs. Awdry and Mrs. De Morella were 
never visible in the morning until twelve 
or one. Seven seemed like the middle of the 
night to them. Probably they were 
asleep and dreaming, as at about seven 
the black servant, John-Cupid, walked 
softly, cumbrously, like an elephant, past 
their closed doors, with a trunk on his 
shoulder. 
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This trunk was sent off to the 
station, in Mrs. De Morella's village- 
cart. 

Jenny, going to her little brother after 
his brief lessons were over, suggested, 
much to his delight, that they should 
take the next train from Fatham, and go to 
see Miss Bull's Folly. 

It was a joyously bright day ; the mellow 
sunshine of late summer lay in warm 
stretches over the green dales, and un- 
dulating hills; and the purple downs, far 
away, seemed to melt into the cloud-dappled 
sky. 

Willie acceded to the proposition with 
glee, and limped off to get ready. Jenny 
already had her hat and jacket on, and a 
travelling-bag was in her hand. There 
were biscuits and some sherry in it, Jshe 
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explained. They would have a little pic-nic 
all by themselves. 

Willie put on his hat. 

The pony carriage with fat cream-coloured 
Tommy stood waiting at the door ; they got 
in, and drove away. 

Jenny bought the tickets herself at the 
railway-station, sending the little groom 
back with the pony-carriage. 

The brother and sister took possession 
of an empty compartment. Willie did not 
notice that it had Charing Cross above it. 

On they sped, village, town, and open 
country were passed and left behind. 
Fields, where retreating horses caught the 
sunshine on their uplifted iron shoes, peace- 
ful seeming homes, nestled among their 
grand trees, in the distance, bridges span- 
in g sleepy streams. 
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" Are we not almost there ?" asked Willie 
uneasily. 

Jenny turned and caught him in her 
arms, crying, 

"Willie! Willie! we arc not going to 
see Miss Bull's Folly ; we are on our way 
to a darling, lovely little French village 
that I know. Don't be frightened — 
I have stolen you, Willie, stolen 
you 1" 




CHAPTER X. 



THAT night was the night of the 
race-ball, which was held in the 
town-hall of Fatham. Sylvie had been 
anticipating it; she anticipated it now; but 
oh ! how different was her mental attitude 
of expectation ! 

After she was dressed, and while the 
maid was waiting on Mrs. Fielden, she 
stood, an ethereal figure, in the middle of 
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the room, gazing about her with a long, 
receptive look. In those great wardrobes 
hung some of her new trousseau dresses. 
Rows of smart shoes, piles of linen were in 
convenient places waiting to be packed. 
This fine new dressing-bag had been given 
her yesterday by her father. Morocco cases, 
holding brand-new jewels and trinkets, were 
locked in one of the drawers. 

Sylvie started — snatched up the bag 
with its gold fittings, and hastily stuffed 
into it a pair of stout shoes, some pocket- 
handkerchiefs, gloves, a purse. Then, with 
trembling hands, she caught up a hat 
and veil; a black dress and jacket; and, 
so encumbered, opened her door softly, 
and fled noiselessly down the stairs to the 
billiard-room where, as usual, of an evening 
the gas was lighted, but turned off to a 
giittering speck. 
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She had to pass the half-open door of 
her father's sanctum, out of it issued the 
sound of a heavy snore. Once in the 
billiard-room, she pushed her chattels 
under a long oak seat in the comer, took 
the key out of a door which led from the 
room on to the terrace — a door which Mr. 
Fielden had found highly convenient, when 
he wished to make a hasty escape from 
callers — ^and hurried back to her room 
unobserved. 

"You look very well, Sylvie," said her 
mother, inspecting her, before they set off, 
" but rather pale." 

Sylvie laughed unmeaningly and faintly. 
"I shall have cobur enough by-and-by/' 
she replied. 

The ball was like other balls to 
most of the guests, probably. But 
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to two of them how diiFerent^ it 
b hard to imagine 

As the cornet and fiddles struck up 
the twelfth waltz, a hitherto indefatig- 
able couple glided over the floor with 
light teet no longer. They had gone ; 
$li(^ped away like dueves, and enter- 
ing a fly, had driven rapidly 

*^06k Cecil r gapped one of this 
n;^:?r.Y^ pjur, •! can hardly believe it! 
\^ to go without a box too ; with hardly 

'^l')^ cui all be sent after you, my 

"^I^t rW xs: osier than to break it 
nMI^ 4^ )iAx^ to sear and hear all sorts 
\>» ^H\>iic*>!«i ; aSl »rts of innuendoes; 
«^ V^x^ Ms$cr $Sr ^mcfaes spcdcen at 
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one, and queer looks given one. Do not 
think I regret it, Cecil ; I am happier than 
1 have been for ages. As I look back, 
I can hardly understand how I managed tb 
go on so long engaged to him; hardly 
understand why I was foolish enough to 
engage myself to him at all !" 

Windham murmured some sweet nothing 
in her ear; and approaching his lips to 
her cheek seemed about tb kiss it, but 
drew back. The action being interpretable 
in two ways. 

The carriage stopped by a little gate 
at the end of the Cricklewood 
grounds. 

" I am afraid to go through the grounds 
alone," said Sylvie. "Come up with me, 
and wait for me on the steps of the 
billiard-room door." 
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They glided side by side along the 
shadowy paths, between the ponds and 
pools, now glimmering ever so faintly; 
f>ast the ghostly pampas-grass that sighed 
as they went by ; over the little bridges, 
through the low iron gates, and so to the 
terrace. 

Sylvie ran up the steps of. the billiard- 
room door, and fitted the key into the 
lock. 

^' Bates, you see, thought that papa had 
taken it; he often does," she said over 
her shoulder, with a faint laugh. Then 
she sighed, **Poor papa! What 
will he think of me when he 
hears " 

*^Oh, never mind," whispered Cecil 
hastily. ^^ Go, dear ; and be as quick 
as you can. Here is a wax-match for you." 
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She took it in her little cold trembling 
fingers, and entering, closed the door softly, 
leaving Cecil outside. 

He . flung himself down on the 
steps, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

How Erebus dark the billiard-room, 
was ! 

Sylvie struck her match against the 
wall and lighted one gas-jet within 
her reach, turning it off until the room 
was only illumined to a sort of twi- 
light. 

How dismal it looked! Would she 
ever forget it? as she hurriedly slipped 
ofli^ her white ball-dress, and dragging 
out the black cashmere gown from under 
the oak seat, began to put it on — her 
eyes unconsciously taking in every trifle. 
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The billiard-table, in its white covering 
like a shroud. The stands of tall white 
cues ; the white shades drawn down 
closely over the windows; the. dark 
marble mantel-piece; under it the glit- 
tering steel grate catching the light ; the 
skeleton clock, its hands pointing to mid- 
night ; the cigar-boxes ; Thurston and Co., 
in gilt letters, on the score in the 
corner; the jug-shaped basket for the 
pool-balls; a little shining table in the 
bow-window with a roll of wire on 
it 

"But I shall see it all soon again," 
thought she to herself, consolingly. 

Then she tied her thick veil over her 
face, took her bag in one hand, extin- 
guished the gas with the other, opened the 
door, and rejoined her lover. 
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"You must, give me your arm, or 
lead me," she said, "for I am abso- 
lutely blind with this veil over my 
face." 

Poor Sylvie ! In more respects than 
one, she was blind, absolutely blind. 

He drew her hand within his arm, and 
they retraced their steps through the 
grounds, got into the fly which was 
waiting at the gate, and set oflF for the 
station. 

" Did you leave a note for your mother, 
a^ I told you you had better do ?" asked 

Cecil. 

"Yes, and another for Joh — for Major 
Carmichael." 

" Good, thoughtful child. Jack, when he 
knows all, will not blame you. He will 
understand that it was easier for you to slip 
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away like this, than to break it off at the 
eleventh hour, and stay and bear the 
brunt of it on your poor, innocent little 
head." 

Cecil's voice had a weary hollow sound in 
it. His hands trembled; he never ceased 
for one moment to gnaw his moustache, or 
under-lip. 

"It is very romantic," said Sylvie, in a 

quavering voice, in which, nevertheless, 

^ there was a suspicion of elation. "And 

there is really nothing wrong in 

it." 

"Of course not." 

"No, nothing really wrong," repeated 
Sylvie, self-soothingly, and as if the words 
were palatable. " One has heard of its 
being done over and over again ; it is so 
much easier than to have stayed and had 
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a sort of avalanche pouring down on one. 
But " 

"No iufSy' struck in Cecil, dreading a 
long, self-reproachful, perhaps tearful argu- 
ment. " I had hard enough work to 
persuade you to do it; and having made 
you yield, to prevent you from drawing 
back." 

"Of course you did; it was only 
natural, Cecil ; do you think any girl 
would take such a step as I am taking, 
without having every sort of persua- 
sion and pressure brought to bear on 
her r 

"It depends upon what is in the girl's 
heart. You know best what was in 
your's, my sweet one ; / don't ; for you 
obstinately refuse to tell me. I can only 
guess." 
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Sylvie laughed a foolish, soft little laugh, 
saying, 

"Perhaps you guess right." And so 
with many more words of this sort^ they 
drove on to the station. 

Soon they had taken their places in the 
train, and were speeding up to Lon- 
don. It was almost two o'clock; they 
would not reach Waterloo until nearly 
seven. 

The hours of that night journey seemed 
terribly long to one at least of the young 
pair — perhaps to both. Conversation had 
great gaps and pauses in it. The grey 
light of dawn, mingling with the red flare 
of the railway-lamp, revealed Sylvie sitting 
upright as a dart, rubbing her eyes with 
her cold hands; her precious bag at her 
feet. Revealed Cecil flung back in the 
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corner, his hat pulled down over his 
eyes, gnawing his moustache and lips 
as he had done perpetually the night 
before. 

" Oh, how pale you look !" cried 
Sylvie. 

He started forward, pushing his hat 
back. 

** Because I am mad with — happiness!" 

he said, jerkily. 

Sylvie made prodigious efforts not to 

appear delighted at this flattering revela- 
tion. She blushed, looked down, and to 
counteract what her face said, murmured 
something about, " her heart failing 
her ; and feeling dreadfully frigh- 
tened." 

" Really ?" said he, in a hollow impres- 
sive tone. 
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She started and looked at him. 

" Oh, Cecil ! I cannot draw back now ; 
it is too late. Do you begin to feel 
faint-hearted too ?" 

"I? / feel faint-hearted? I tell you 
my heart is on fire. Faint-hearted!" 
springing to his feet, and standing before 
her. " What do you take me for ? 
Do you think 1 would let you draw 
back now? No! You are mine, and I 
am yours ; and life lies before us to be 
spent together /" 

" You will be kind to me," she faltered, 
strangely wrought upon by the peculiarity 
and violence of his manner. "You will 
never throw ihis back on me, if you should 
get angry with me ?" 

"I never expect to get angry with 
you," he answered, seating himself beside 
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her, forcing a smile, and taking her chilly 
fingers in his own icy ones. "You arc 
not a cold, tormenting creature like — like 
the fair De Morella." He managed to 
pronounce Jenny's name in exactly the 
light, slighting tone he intended to say 
it in. 

"I wish you would not mention her,'* 
said Sylvie pettishly, and snatching her 
hand away ; " it grates upon me to hear 
her name. If I did not agree with you 
in thinking that you were my Fate, and 
I yours — if I did not believe in you as 
if you were Religion, I should say all 
sorts of jealous, unforgiving things about 
your devotion to her. But, as you said 
yesterday, we are quits ; if I scold you 
about Miss De Morella, you can scold 
me about Major Carmichael. And there 
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were moments when you got ^out of her 
clutches, and came to me ; you see, I don't 
forget that." 

"Of course there were," muttered he, 
pressing his lips against her cheek ; yet 
as he did so, feeling a pang shoot through 
his heart, in remembering that his lips 
had never touched Jenny's cheek, not even 
her hand. 

"We are close to London," said Sylvie, 
trembling with agitation. 

"Yes, we are. We will go, as I told 

you, to our house in Street, where 

I will leave you among the discomforts 
of carpetless floors, and hoUand-covered 
furniture, to the tender care of Mrs. 
Fitton; then I will rush off — but I need 
not repeat it all over again." 

Over the tops of the houses, by miserable 
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suburban dwelling-plades, with their scrubby, 
stucco fronts, and repulsive gardens, into 
the smoke, the din, the confusion of 
Charing Cross Station ran the train. 
Sylvie's heart felt as if it were trying to 
get out from between her ribs; it leaped 
and bounded so painfully. But Cecil was 
now collected and thoroughly master of 
himself. He realized perfectly what he was 
doing, and it seemed to him a rational 
revenge, still; yet his whole soul yearned 
for a knowledge of what she would think, 
feel, when she heard what had taken place. 
Would tears of mingled anger and regret 
start to those proud eyes? Or would she 
force one of the clear, heartless laughs he re- 
membered so well — remembered ? He could 
hear it now ! — and bend her energies to the 
sole endeavour of making Carmichael forget 
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Sylvie, his faithless love ? No ; he was pro- 
foundly certain that his cousin and Jenny 
would never assume a tenderer, closet 
association than they did when he left 
them. He evolved this conviction out of 
his intense desire that such should not be the 
case. 

While he was absorbed in these specu- 
lations, (but it mu^t not be supposed 
that he could not think of one thing 
and speak of another), the train stopped. 

" At last, Sylvie !" he breathed ; and 
violently tried to open the locked door. 
Shook it like a madman, Sylvie thought, 
and he had appeared to be so calm a moment 
ago. 

A guard came along, and let them out. 

» 

Bewilderingly strange did it seem to Sylvie, 
to be standing there in the early morning, 
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alone with her Phoebus; her master; her 
king. 

How beautiful he looked, she thought, 
with his dead-pallor, his burning dark eyes, 
his haughty features. Was that really a 
being of the same species speaking to 
him? That creature in fustian? Could 
it be real and true, that she had left her 
misgivings, her irksome engagement, and 
all the ill-ventured past behind her, like a 
dismal dream, and that she was standing on 
the threshold of a bright and joyous future ? 
She loved happiness and pleasure as child- 
ren love them ; and without one fore- 
boding, threw herself into pleasant imagin- 
ings of the to-come, like a creature return- 
ing to its loved native element. 

Meanwhile, the crowd ebbed and flowed 
around her, the sound of in-going and 

o 2 
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out-coming trains reverberated through the 
smoke-charged air of the building ; the 
young daylight blended unwholesomely 
with the hot flare of the gas, piles of 
l^§?gc went on trucks this way and 
that Sylvie vaguely wondered if any of 
the people owning those names and 
initial letters of names had a heart 
so disturbed with happiness, so full 
of the deUdous unrest of happiness, as 
hers. 




CHAPTER XI. 



" /'^ OME ;" said Cecil, drawing her 
V^ hand through his arm and leading 



her to the door. 



A cab was hailed ; Sylvie took her place in 



It. 



^'Oh, my bag!" she cried. *^I put 
it down for one instant, and I have left 



it." 



cc 



My dear child, why did not you 
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give it to me to carry ? Or, rather, why 

was I such a boor as not to see that you 

were holding it yourself? I'll go back and 
get it— 



» 



Alas! 

He went back into the station, to 
the spot where they had alighted. On 
the other side of the platform was 
another train, apparently to start shortly. 
A tall lady with auburn hair stood near 
the door of one of the carriages; evi- 
dently she was beyond measure annoyed at 
having a loudly dressed man in all the in- 
glorious splendour of diamond pin and ring, 
flashy necktie, and absolutely gorgeous 
waistcoat, get into the compartment with 
her. 

The guard stood listening apathetically, .as 
she asked if he could give a separate com- 
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partment to herself and her brother. The 
objectionable stranger with active, though 
speechless discourtesy, calmly placed his 
slovenly-looking travelling appurtenances 
on the seat opposite the one where a 
pale frightened - looking little boy was 
sitting. 

" Cannot you put us into another ?" said 
the lady in a voice partly angry, partly frigh- 
tened, partly authoritative. 

Cecil stepped up from behind He recog- 
nized that tall, svelte figure, and Venetian 
head, and his heart seemed to stand dead 
still; while every motive, every feeling, 
every consideration, of ten minutes before, 
were tilted over, were reduced to mere 
mental debris by this unexpected en- 
counter. 

Jenny — for, of course, it was she— 
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turned ; looked up at him with all the intoxi' 
eating sweetness that he had hungered to 
see in her face ; all the warmth of a woman 
welcoming him whom she loves best; and 
this heart-robbing, reason-robbing glance 
was succeeded by one as flattering and as 
ensnaring. An expression of the profound- 
est relief, the certainty of a sure deliverance 
from all further annoyance, of unbounded 
gratitude to him for appearing opportunely 
as a favouring genii, settled on her face. 

" You !" she said in a low tone, most 
convincing of her having a fund of deep 
feeling, from its smothered intensity. " Oh, 
I do hope you are going back to 
Fatham ! Do come ; do not leave me !" 

"Do you want me? Actually!" he 
answered in an almost inarticulate voice. 

"I do; I do! .If I could only unsay 
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what I said to you the other day ! 
Oh, I am miserable to be going 
back !" 

He was looking at her with a dull, 
fixed stare. At her last words he 
appeared to awake. 

The man of the diamond pin had 
betaken himself to the Qewspaper stand 
to buy a penny chronicle of the world's 
doings; the guard was gone; Willie sat 
grasping his crutches, and watching 
the movement of Windham*s white lips. 

" You are miserable to be going back/* 
repeated Cecil slowly. "Then wliy do 
you go ? I do not know why you are 
here 1 My God, I do not !'* his voice 
changing from repression to uncurbed 
vehemence, "or why you do not wish 
to go back." 
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" Listen," said Jenny rapidly, and 
glancing up uneasily at the great clock 
with its inexorable hands. " I was made 
utterly miserable by my step-mother — that 
I would not have rebelled against, for 
women learn to endure a life of perpetual 
pin-pricks ; but she has made a cruel plan 
to separate me from Willie, and I could 
not bear it — he is the only creature in the 
world who cares for me — 
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Cecil was about to strike in, with a 
passionate protest ; but she went on, with 
a faint smile, 

" Yesterday I thought so, at least. I 
had half my yearly income of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. But a long night 
alone in London cured me of the reckless- 
ness which is, I believe, the strongest part 
of me, and I was baffled by myself. By 
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my own fears, my insight into the real 
feebleness of my character when left to my 
own resources. Then the change to almost 
poverty for Willie, who has known 
nothing but luxury, was another strong 
reason for giving up all my adventurous 
ideas, and sneaking back. Yes, there is 
no other word — sneaking back, to have the 
pin-pricks changed to dagger-thrusts, thanks 
to my own folly !" 

There is an inspiration of passion, of 
guilt, of strong desire. There are moments, 
delirious, and marked only by a cessation 
of moral self-sway ; moments when con- 
science is paralysed, and all the vitality of 
instinct, and sense, seems concentrated in one 
unconquerable impulA. Moments when — 
since what has been intemperately longed 
for, longed for without hope perhaps, seems 
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about to be realized — a desperate joy rages 
in the heart, devouring, as by flame, every 
true and noble influence. Cecil thought that 
in Jenny's face he read her love for him, 
and he knew that he read an invincible 
aversion to returning to Fatham. 

Without an instant's hesitation he 
said, 

"Do not go back then; come with 
me." 

" Come with you !" echoed Jenny ; and 
looking past him, fixed an earnestly ques- 
tioning gaze on Willie. 

"Yes," answered Cecil, following the 
direction of her eyes, and with a strange 
laugh, speaking in a tone of mental in- 
ebriety, " come with me — marry me ! Marry 
me at Dover, and we will go on the Con- 
tinent to a life of love and isolation." 
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Then stepping up to the side of the 
carriage, "Willie, tell your sister to 
yield !" 

"Yield what? I don't know what you 
mean," said the boy, bewildered. " Are we 
not going back to Fatham ?" 

The clock hands were travelling on. 
Jenny got into the carriage, and took 
Willie's fingers into her own trembling 
grasp. 

" See here, Willie," said Cecil, in a voice 
shaking with excitement, "I want your 
sister to change at Red Hill, and instead 
of going back to Fatham, go to Dover 

and then we will all three 

cross over the Channel and be happy, 
beyond any words to paint; and when 
you are tired of us, you shall go 
back " 
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" No, he shall not," cut in Jenny, between 
her set teeth. 

"I should like it," said Willie, an un- 
reflecting child, seizing 'the idea of plea- 
sant novelty with avidity. "Yes, Jenny, 
do as he says; it will be splendid 
fun !" 

Jenny dumbly looked into Cecil's wild 
eyes, and laid her hand softly on 
his wrist. She had yielded — she mutely 
assented. 

Cecil sprang into the carriage and 
seated himself by her side. It was 
like a fevered dream ; at least to him 
it appeared so. 

The train was on the point of starting ; 
the guards were running along the plat- 
form closing the doors. Two people were 
hurriedly thrust into the same carriage 
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with them. Could they have known the 
maledictions inwardly pronounced on them 
by the handsome, haggard young man, 
who scowlingly glanced at them, before 
cowering back into his corner, they would 
have been somewhat discomposed. The 
train started. 

Having arranged for Jenny's comfort, 
and that of her little brother, Cecil leaned 
back in his place .again, and fixed his eyes 
with a devouring gaze on Jenny's beautiful 
pale face. She, resting her head on the 
cushioned arm, feigned sleep ; she was weary 
to exhaustion, and would gladly have slept as 
Willie was doing, his cheek pillowed on 
her shoulder, but she was too care^beset, 
and doubt-driven, and excited, to find rest 
from her thoughts. 

She pictured how it would have been. 
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had she really gone back to receive the meed 
of her finely-conceived fiasco ! She imagined 
the whole thing. The dusty fly; Willie 
and herself, worn and dishevelled with 
travel, inside of it; her big French trunk 
outside. 

The arrival ; the greeting ; the poisoned 
incisions of Chevelita's tongue. Her grand- 
mother in a morning-gown smothered io 
lace, and adorned with ribbons, lifting a 
pair of dark eyebrows and white hands, 
in silent objurgation; Linda, or some of 
them, very likely standing by with round, 
pupilless black eyes wide open. No; she 
was satisfied with her decision as she 
figured to herself the life she had escaped ; 
this fresh transgression providing new 
weapons for her step-mother's armoury. 
She had determined to win Cecil back. 
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if she could, on the day of the races, 
and her failure had been as dispiriting to 
her, as if she had discovered an irreme- 
diable blemish on her beauty, whereby it 
would' be pleasing in the eyes of men, no 
more. 

Fate had, howev.er, thrown him again 
before her, a passion-wrought man, servile 
to her will, amenable to her smile. She 
had won him; or, rather, she told herself 
she had never lost him! She could retain 
Willie now, until the boy became mother- 
sick, or Windham waxed restive at holding 
another person's property. She conferred 
with herself as to whether she should not 
let her grandmother know of her well- 
being, and that of her brother. Her grand- 
mother had shown herself to be more 
selfish and heartless than Jenny could have 

VOL. I. V 
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imagined; but there was a sense of guilt 
and unnaturalness in what she was doing ; 
she had a craving to stand better in her 
own eyes than she did at the present 
moment, as the strangest of runaways and 
thieves. 

She shrunk from imagining the extreme 
measures Chevelita would not hesitate to 
take; she would not have been astonished 
to see placards announcing a reward, for 
whomsoever would identify her as the 
woman with the stolen child. 

Cecil, leaning forward, when for an 
instant she opened her eyes, touched her 
knee, and would have tried to talk to her ; 
but she glanced at Willie's sleeping face, 
and laying her finger on her lips quickly 
closed her eyes again. 

Thus, Cecil was left to gradually reduce 
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his chaotic thoughts to order and sequence. 
Heaven save us from such a self-revela- 
tion as came to him in that terrible 
moment ! 

Then, since a man averts his mental vision 

« 

as shudderingly from the sight of his own 
spiritual deformity, as he would from the 
sight of the physical deformity of his first 
born, hoped for, longed for, and seen for 
the first time, or from a ghostly duplicate 
of himself, met face to face — Cecil turned 
away the eyes of his mind from his own 
baseness, and began framing a self-exculpa-^ 
tion. He had acted from the inspiration 
of passion ; what he had done, had not 
been premeditated, he told himself, trying 
to stave off the dread verdict his conscience 
held in waiting for him ; trying to infuse 
some measure of self-justification into that 
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grim count that his soul brought against him. 
Yet deep down in the recesses of his con- 
sciousness, he was aware that, as regarded 
honour, moral rectitude, he was a castaway ; 
that to the woman he loved, and the 
woman he did not love, he was a traitor. 
Every straw of self-vindication that was 
within reach, he clutched at ; striving with 
all his might, to recall cases which he 
might with some pretence of reality 
call parallel; of men who had left their 
brides at the church-door; of men who 
had deserted their wives under aggravated 
circumstances, or forsaken trusting loves, 
Juan-like. But the consolation he 
derived from this search for a brother- 
hood in iniquity was but poor and 
meagre. 

Outweighitig it, was that thought which 
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he sedulously endeavoured to banish, of 
Sylvie left alone in London. Sylvie, 
tempted by him, and by him undone. 



For had she not written to her quondam 
betrothed, and told all? What would she 
do? What would she say? Finally, he 
decided that she would hasten home, and 
that for their daughter's sake, the Fieldens 
would do all in their power to hide 
her foolish midnight adventure. For it 
amounted only to that, he assured him- 
self; and, perhaps, would have no more 
distinctively evil results than many other 
girlish escapades. 

So, he tried to ease his conscience of 
the dead weight of the most cowardly of 
deeds, and to mingle the bitter of remorse 
with the sweet of attained desire, as he 
looked hungrily at Jenny in her motionless 
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beauty. Why did not the sight of her ; 
A/V, his very own, stir him to an even 
more delirious joy ? No man, he thought, 
'had ever loved as he loved; with such 
absolute abandonment, such immolation of 
self Ah ! of more than self ; for had 
he not sacrificed what most men hold dearer 
than self? He would kill her, rather than 
let her escape him now. No, she would 
not escape him ; she was his for ever ; his 
to adore; to dominate lovingly, to endow 
with every gift, every delight, that lay within 
his scope. 

With a startlingly quick movement 
he bent forward, arid touched her 
hand. 

"I cannot bear this any longer," he 
said in a husky whisper, as she opened 
her eyes. " I must speak to you ! 
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Where shall we go, after — after — after- 
wards ?" 

" Wherever Willie likes," answered Jenny, 
in a low. voice. 

"Is he old enough to decide, do you 
think ?" 

" Yes." 

"But ought we to keep him with us, 
Jenny r 

It was the first time he had called 
her by her name, and a delicious shiver 
made itself felt, as he pronounced the 
word. 

A strange gleam came into Jenny's 
eyes. 

"Without him, you must be without 
me," she answered briefly. "For the 
^ preseAt, I mean," she added, in modifi- 
cation. " Of course, I know that I can- 
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not keep ' him always. Chevelita would 
track me down, and demand him, if I 
did not restore him voluntarily. I have 
no doubt that at this moment she is 
employing detectives to search for me. 
Good Heavens! I hope those people did not 
hear me." 

Cecil pushed back his hat, and 
roughly rubbed his forehead. He seemed 
to be involved in a double, triple en- 
tanglement 

"Will you not part with him, my own ?" 
he whispered tenderly. 

" No !" said she, with an almost fierce 
suddenness, that deemed to him utterly 
at variance with what he thought her nature 
to be. 

Then she whispered, as if to undo the 
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effect her unusual manner might have had 
on him, 

" How did you happen to be in London ? 
Did you know that I came up the day 
^ before?" 

"No," he answered with an effort, and 
crimsoning to the roots of his hair, '* I did 
not know it." 

Jenny looked at him sharply, wonder- 
ing if he was telling the literal truth. 
From the confusion discernible in his face 
and manner, she judged that he was not. 
In her own mind, she had very little 
doubt that he had followed her to 
London. 

"Did they make *you so- horribly 
wretched.^" asked he quickly, to change 
the subject. "Tell me again how it all 
happened." 
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"Hush! I cannot here. All sorts of 
conflicting feelings drove me to do what 
I did. Oh ! we must be careful, these 
dreadful people are all eyes and ears. 
You look very weary — had you 
been travelling all night? try and 
sleep." 

" Sleep ! Do you think I could sleep with 
you sitting opposite me ?' 

Here Willie awoke, began to ask ques- 
tions, and had to be repressed, since their 
fellow occupants of the carriage seemed to 
be on the alert to glean some elucidation as 
to this interesting trio. 

It was hardly ten o'clock when they 
reached Dover. They went to the hotel, 
and no sooner had Cecil seen Jenny and 
her brother safely established, than he 
hurried back to town again. He wished 
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to make arrangements of various sorts 
before leaving England — also, he wished 
to go to Doctors' Commons to procure a 
special license. 

He was assailed by a melee of feel- 
ings, as he stepped out on the platform 
of the station, where he had been but 
five hours ago ; a fevered sense of attain- 
ment, and a bitter sense of loss ; a novel, 
miserable consciousness of self, the cul- 
prits' consciousness, which makes its pos- 
sessor ever on the watch, ever self-remember- 
ing, ever poor in the honest- dealing man's 
sense that his deeds are searchable; ever 
dismally masquerading behind the semblance 
of his old self ; the self which was his, be- 
fore he fell, 

Cecil half fancied that he should meet 
a pair of piteous blue eyes looking out 
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at him from amongst the crowd; but 
no familiar face met his gaze. He 
hastened out, got a hansom, and drove 
away. 

Jenny and her little brother spent the 
long afternoon and evening alone in 
their tunnel-shaped sitting-room, which 
had a door at one end, a window at 
the other, and was papered with a pleasing 
combination of dark chocolate and pale 
pink. 

" Jenny," said Willie, who had ordered the 
dinner, choosing anything and everything he 
fancied, " I like this. Is this the way it is 
going on ? Hotels, everything I like ; no 
lessons ; getting up and going to bed when 
I choose?" 

**Yes," answered Jenny, "it will be like 
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this, except that we shall have Mr. Wind- 
ham with us, and be in beautiful foreign 
countries, where we shall look out on 
gorgeous flowers, and deep blue sunny 
skies — instead of the pale sky, and 
sad looking autumn flowers of Eng- 
land." 

" It's the queerest thing !" muttered the 
boy, meditatively. "And we were just 
going back again. I wonder how 
mamma is. Ain't you going to write to 
her ?" 

"If I do, you know what will happen, 
Willie; she will come and take you 
away from me, and we shall be separated. 
You must choose between us; you must 
decide whether you will stay with me, 
or go back to her. Oh, my little darling, 
choose me! I live only for you; all 
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that aiT Efe scans worth, is to make 
up to Toa fer tiie injury I did you 
thoQC long years igo. At least, Willie, 
s»r char yoa will stay with me this winter/' 
she emikd tmplonngiy. 

*Ot coarse I win," he replied, flinging 
hsb arms aroimd her. "I believe I 
lore Toa more than I do mother; for 
Toa seem to k>ve me better than she 
viot& Bat I skmU like her to know that 
I am safe; she might think that I was 
dead." 

^^Very wdl; FU try and manage to let 
her know/* said Jenny, hastily ; but in 
her heart, she knew that she could not 
manage to do anything of the sort. 
Then she began exciting his imagination 
about what they should do and see, and 
when that dragged, rang the bell, and 
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sent the servant for books and illustrated 
newspapers. 

By the time eight o'clock came, 
he was very sleepy and tired, and 
glad to go to bed. Their rooms were 
all en suitCy hers opening oiit on one 
side of the sitting-room, his on the 
other. 

When he was soundly asleep, she went 
to seek her own rest; and she could not 
help contrasting the thoughts of this 
night, with those of the night before. 
Then, she was avowing bitterly to her- 
self that she had undertaken more than 
she could accomplish ; that her act had 
been a wild one, such as is only prompted 
by unreasoning rage and despair; one, 
whose sole result was a return in piti- 
able case to that which she had fled 
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from. To return with the stigma of her 
rashness, folly, failure upon her. 

She acknowledged to herself that it 
would not have been surprising, if they 
had almost ceased to treat her like a 
reasonable being again, after she had 
proved herself capable of such egregious 
foolishness. It had seemed so easy, in 
her room at Soetrano House, to go up 
to London, and from there betake her- 
self, with Willie, to some peaceful, sylvan 
nook, and hide among flowers and trees, 
and incurious clods ; living for him, and 
baffling and punishing Chevelita. 

But when the reactionary phase came ; 
and she stood in the dingy lodging-house 
room in London, alone; when the plan 
had begun to be put into execution, 
and Willie showed symptoms of approach- 
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ing home-sickness, and would not be 
stirred or incited by her graphic pictures 
of thatched cottages, and roses, pet 
rabbits, and doing what he pleased ; when 
she realised what it is to be a waif, 
amidst a city's roar and throng; then 
had Jenny become what a quenched 
ember is to a glowing coal, and seating 
herself in a ricketty chair, had, with 
grievous tears, confessed herself a defeated 
fool, who must needs go back and 
be told that mortifying fact by two 
sharp - tongued women, in the most 
biting words the English language 
affords. 

When Cecil presented himself before 
her at the station, her heart bounded 
with such extravagant joy, that it was no 
wonder he interpreted it in a manner 

VOL. I. Q 
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SBost in acoordamce, and most in love- 
in^aci with his own passionate im- 



She sua% e d from her own room, 
throcgh the long, chocolate and pink 
s:ttiag-room» where the fire was dying on 
the hearth, into die room where her 
Httle brother by deeping. Bending over 
him, she registered mental vows; mental 
renunciitk>ns ; wholly self-abnegating re- 

"It is for you," she murmured, "for 
you, my only treasure; for you, my life- 
bles^ng, my life-pain ! My future is 
yours ; my riches ; the independence, and 
the power I buy with myself are 
vours !" 

He, unconscious, she stooped and kissed 
his cheek. 
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" My existence has led up to this 
moment," she thought, " and I never 
knew it ! How blind we mortals are ! 
I ran away with Willie, to run away 
with him, and did not know to what my 
wild act was tending!" 

She heard the midnight train come 
rumbling, grinding in. Her lover was 
in it; and to-morrow was her wedding- 
day! 

What ! her wedding-day under these 
bizarre conditions! she, alone with this 
little brother of hers, whose breathing 
softly rose and fell, waiting for a re- 
pulsed lover, to whom Fate, it seemed, 
had assigned, not failure, as regarded her, 
but success. 



Q. 1 



CHAPTER XII. 



BEREFT of his faith in one woman, 
Major Carmichael — as is the case 
with many men who have suffered as 
he did — abandoned himself to a fer- 
vent disbelief in all women ; in the 
whole world, both of men and women, 
for his cousin had been a traitor 



too. 



Sylvie's wild little letter, with its self- 
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reproach and pleadings for forgiveness, 

was brought to him in the morning at 

Gildon, before he had left his room. 

He had been shaken by his fall of the 

day before, and had not gone to the 

ball; indeed, he had been obliged to stay 

in his room. 
« 
He stood transfixed, staring at Sylvie's 

girlish writing, and girlish words, and saw 
the whole structure of his life come 
toppling down upon him. Now her often 
recurring curtness, her perversity, her un- 
willingness to be pleased by anything he 
said or did, were all explained; and 
her preference for his handsome young 
cousin, as plain as a palm in the 
desert. 

He could only now wonder at his. 
own blindness. Mingled with his wrath 
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against the erring pair, was his wrath 
against himself; and if they, in their 
duplicity and cowardice, seemed covered 
with shame, so too, in his own eyes, did 
he, who had led a woman by a chain 
so long, never dreaming that it was a 
chain. 

He thrust Sylvie's letter into his* pocket, 
and bidding his servant follow, took the 
first train from Fatham and went home, 
without exchanging words with his aunt, 
or any other living soul. 

The house shut in by great trees, and 
lying dankly in a hollow — a home he 
had considered the acme of dreariness and 
loneliness, seemed good in his eyes now, 
by reason of its low-lying seclusion, and 
never brightened Sshadow. But the rest- 
lessness born of injury, injustice, and self- 
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anger, drove him from his solitude, and 
sent him forth as if he had been stung 
by lo's fly. 

With no leave-takings, except of his 
old servants, he sailed from Southampton, 
in pursuit of an equivalent for his lost 
peace of mind, and also to escape from 
the wagging of tongues and the babbling 
of women's voices which had grown 
utterly detestable to him, even in his 
thoughts. 

Travel is always supposed to "minister 
to a mind diseased," or to a hurt self- 
love, or a sick heart. Insensibly, Car- 
michael yielded to the influences of swift 
locomotion through the sunny vineyards 
and green plateaus of France, and to the 
change from a native to a foreign 
land, where voices, and looks, and 
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language had no association or fami- 
liarity, even though they were not strik- 
ingly novel. 

He did not think of Jenny De Morella 
very often ; and when he did, it was 
with no thrill, nor glow, such as a mah's 
stirred heart affords him, when it intends 
to teach its possessor how to love. To 
tell the truth, he simply recognized him- 
self as a sufferer, who half deserved what 
had been inflicted on him, and although 
not a selfish man, his thoughts at this time 
all tended self-ward. 

Chance, more than design, led him to 
wander amongst the solitudes of the Car- 
pathians, and near the Danubiain shores, 
yet design, purely, made him select the 
least frequented spots of this tourist- 
haunted region. 
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Aimlessly he went from place to place ; 
but, although he did not realize it, he 
was slow in regaining the full moral 
pulse of a • man whose spiritual health 
has returned after a period of prostra- 
tion. 

As he could not shake himself free 
from harassing sensations, and began to 
fancy that he was bored, rather than 
miserable ; that ennui was settling on 
him, not the melancholy of frustrated 
love-dreams, he resolved to return to 
England and shoot. Yes, by all means 
take up the old life again, and not add to 
his prior foolishness by anything so doubly 
absurd as yielding to it, by way of result, to 
the former pleasures of his existence. 

He therefore set forth on his home- 
ward way. 
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At a certain town on the Danube's 
shores, where he had stopped to look at 
the famed fortifications which it boasted, 
he employed a vacant moment in glancing 
over the book, wherein are inscribed 
the names of the strangers at the 
hoteL 

He started and bit his lip, as he fell 
on the names of Mr. and Mrs C. L. 
Windham. 

"Be oS at once!" said he to himself, 
clapping the book together. Then added, 
" What a fool you are ; and what a 
hot-tempered animal!" as the rising choler, 
which made itself felt, told him that his 
cousin was just safe from violence at his 
hands, and that was all. 

He had not thought of leaving until the 
following morning, now his sole idea was 
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to get away before he had been stirred to 
he knew not what emotions, by the sight 
of those two false faces. 

He hastily made preparations for imme- 
diate departure, and leaving his effects to 
follow, walked off to the station; feeling 
an almost fevered desire to get away from 
the hotel, and the place where "Mr. and 
Mrs. Windham" were. He went quickly 
through the public gardens, which at that 
hour were almost deserted. The gay 
flowers, and glossy-leaved shrubs were of 
the daintiest brilliance and brightest 
sheen, for there had been rain the 
night before, and now the sun was shining 
broadly. 

. A lady walking very slowly towards 
him, with a little lame boy beside her, 
struck him with a sense of familiarity. 
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His astonishment was as great as a man 
of his somewhat phlegmatic nature is 
capable of, as he recognised Jenny and her 
little brother. 

Rather than welcoming the sight of 
her, he shunned it ; an overwhelming 
inclination came upon him to turn and 
flee, it seemed to him that she, of all 
people, was the very one he would 
have avoided seeing, while his mortifi- 
cation and rancour were so fresh as they 
were. 

Yes, after Cecil and his wife, Sylvie, 
she was the very last person he wished to 
encounter, with those deep, searching eyes 
of hers ; that mysterious power she seemed 
to have of assimilating his ideas and feel- 
ings. 

A meeting with some other of his friends 
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and acquaintances would have been dis- 
agreeable; with her it might prove 
painful. 

It would be impossible to give a cold 
acceptance to anything she chose to say, 
yet with all her quick perception and tact, 
he felt that it would be very difficult for 
her to say the right thing to him. Even 
at the risk of her thinking him rude, and 
unfriendly, he determined to cut the con- 
versation as short as might be; and he 
at once exaggerated his air of haste, having 
this end in view. 

As Jenny drew nearer still, he saw that 
she was looking very beautiful ; perhaps 
merely because she was becomingly dressed 
in her favourite cream-colour, which 
accorded well with her delicately pale skin 
and bright hair. But as, with a start, she 
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stopped short, holding out her hand to 
him, and with parted lips and upraised 
brows, looked him in the face, he was 
conscious of some indefinable change in 
her ; there was an ineffable some- 
thing, lost — gained, he knew not 
which. 

She spoke first ; a vivid and painful recol- 
lection of the last time she had seen 
him, freezing her manner, if not her 
words, into indifference. 

"You here? I am very glad to see 
you." 

He did not reply, " And I to see you," 
for he was truthful to the core. He re- 
plied, 

"I am just on my way to the train. 
I had intended staying somewhat longer, 
but " he had spoken hurriedly, boldly. 
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now he paused, and faltered. Then, 
swayed magnetically by the impulse to 
question him which was revealed in her 
eyes, rather than by any impulse of his 
own to confide in her, he went on ; " but 
to tell you the truth, it would be pain 
to me to have to meet my cousin — 
and his wife^^ he dwelt with a bitter 
emphasis on those last three words, look- 
ing at her with a hard, fixed glance, as if 
determined to betray no feeling nor em- 
barrassment. 

Jenny's eyes fell ; she was conscious of 
a passionate desperate joy at his words ; and 
with all the strength of her will, thrust it 
from her, this guilty satisfaction, as she 
knew it was, and looking up, said stiffly, 
distantly. 

" You are alone, then ?" 
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^^Certainhr I am alonCy" he replied, not 
abadng his sicadYy mraningfiil glance. 
^ And I must say good-bye,'' he continued, 
taking her hand, which felt cold even 
through her glove. ''This has been a 
short meeting ; but I intended that it should 
be so. Tou, of all people, are the one 
with whom it would be pain to be 
silent, and pain to talk freely. Good- 
bye, Jenny." 

** Good-bye," she replied icily, extri- 
cating her fingers from his close clasp, 
and feeling that a speedy parting, 
and no frirther words, was indeed the 
only thing to save her from her- 
self. 

Each turned away, then Jenny pausing, 
said to him, 

"One word, Major Carmichael, I 
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beg that you will not mention having 
seen me here." 

"Certainly not, if it is your wish," 
he replied, lingering, and seeming to wait 
for further enlightenment for there was 
an eagerly questioning and surprised look 
on his face. But Jenny, resting her hand 
on Willie's shoulder, walked steadily on, 
after giving a faint smile and gesture of 
farewell ; so bringing the brief interview to 
an end. 




VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CECIL was sitting at the open window, 
his elbows resting on the sill, 
reading a letter, when Jenny entered the 
room ; she was alone. 

" Is that from your mother ?" she asked 
eagerly. (For Cecil was filial enough to 
have written to his mother, although 
he did not tell her of his mar- 
riage). 
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"Yes," he replied, grudgingly. 

"Oh, do let me see it," she continued 
in the same eager tone. 

" Why are you so anxious to see 
it?" 

She hesitated a moment ; it would be of 
no use to try and conceal having met 
Carmichael, even if she cared to do any- 
thing so senseless, for Willie would 
be sure to mention having seen 
him. 

" Why, I met your cousin, Major Car- 
michael, just this moment. He was on 
his way to the train ; and I asked him in 
some surprise, as ' you may imagine, if 
he was alone, and he said that he 
was." 

A strange, ashy hue spread itself over 
Windham's face for an instant, but only 
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for an insrant. He was quick to see 
that Jenny was all in ignorance of that sorry 
transaction of his^ for her manner was her 
usual one. 

^Does not your mother say something 
about him?" she added, looking at her 
husband with aroused attention. '^ That is 

one reason I but, Cecil! the idea of 

your asking me why I am anxious to see 
it. You know I must be anxious to see it. 
Give it to me." 

He gave it to her without reluctance, 
and she read it eagerly. 

*^ There is the strangest complication of 
mysteries here," wrote Mrs. .Windham. 
*'Mrs. and Miss Fielden went to London 
the morning after the race ball, and have 
never returned. Mr. Fielden had a seizure 
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of some terrible description, and was found 
dead in his study a few hours after his wife 
left He was buried at Kensal Green. 
Jack rushed home from Gildon, without 
saying even a goodbye to me; simply 
writing me a line some time afterwards, to 
say that he was going abroad, and ending 
by saying, 'You, of course, know all.' 
But I do not ; being absolutely in the dark 
as to the reason why his engagement came 
to nothing. 

" The people from Soetrano House have 
also flitted ; there are strange and absurd 
stories (which I do not believe) afloat about 
Miss De Morella, that she and her step- 
mother quarrelled horribly, and that she took 
her little brother and ran away with him, 
to the madness and despair of her step- 
mother, who immediately went to London 
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to take steps for the recovery of her 
child. 

"People, of course, are discussing these 
things with much relish and gusto ; and, of 
course, also, we shall learn the truth in 
time. Miss Fielden, I suppose, simply dis- 
covered that she did not care for poor Jack, 
as she ought, and probably left a letter of 
explanation for him." 

Then Mrs. Windham's letter — which was 
a warmly affectionate and unsuspicious one, 
strayed to other matters. 

Jenny looked up with a perplexed 
frown. 

" How strange !" she exclaimed. 

" Yes," he rejoined, hurriedly, " all 
this must have made a new era at 
Fatham." 
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"I suppose you and I both have our 
ideas as to why Miss Sylvie broke away at 
the last moment," said Jenny smiling. '* Of 
course. Major Carmichael did not break it 
himself?" she spoke in the tone of one 
who would fain believe that he had done 
so. 

Cecil shrugged his shoulders. 

" Don't appeal, to me to solve the puzzle," 
he rejoined, "this is the only part of 
the mystery I have much interest in," clasp- 
ing, and kissing her^ She disengaged her- 
self from his arms^ which fell at his sides 
leadenly. ".You do not care for me as I 
care for you !" he muttered, with an ominous 
frown. " You must care for me, 
Jenny." 

"Of course, I must; who could help 
caring for you?" she replied, trusting to 
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her shallow policy of saying pleasant things 
pleasantly. 

" You could," he said. ** You could help 
caring for anybody; for you are a cold- 
hearted woman." 

"Unfortunately I am ''not !" she 
cried out with sudden pain. "I wish I * 
were!" 

" You adore Willie ; of course I don't 
deny that. By Jove! it is a wicked 
idolatry. What have you not sacrificed to 
it? Principle, good-feeling, the daughter's 
debt which you owe to your grand- 
mother, and I," he ended in a lower, 
but more intense voice, " I, too, am sacri- 
ficed." 

"Oh, Cecil, spare me!" she cried, 
looking at him, and discovering, with 
a strange trouble, that his dibonnaire 
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beauty had undergone some sinister 
change. She pressed her hands over her 
heart. " Cecil," she said appealingly, " look 
like your old self, mon cher ! I cannot 
bear to. see that dark, accusing look on 
your face. You want me to give up Willie 
to his mother ?" 

" I want you to love me," he answered, 
" and, yes, I do want you to give him up. 
It makes life dreary to have this stolen 
boy with us. One lives in hourly dread 
and expectation of a detective descending 
on one ; it makes one feel a culprit. 
Upon my word," he ended passionately, 
"I feel a culprit from morning till 
night !" 

There was a subtle sense of relief in 
owning to what he did indeed feel himself. 
He seemed to free himself in a small degree 
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of the pent up trouble in his heart, by thus 
confessing to a truth which Jenny must 
never discover. Sometimes, at night, he 
would speculate as to what would be the 

* 

result of Jenny's knowing what he had 
done. Would he lose her ? Or, could she 
be induced to forgive him ? 

Perhaps, who could tell? She might 
almost enjoy the idea of her victim's and 
his discomfiture and humiliation ; or, perhaps, 
on the other hand, all that was noble in her 
nature would take part against him, and 
outweigh every feeling and consideration, 
save that of disgust and aversion at his 
cowardly desertion of the young creature who 
loved him. 

Perhaps all appeals to her vanity, in 
explaining to her that it was pique and the 
rage of repulsed love which drove him 
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to it, would be in vain. Perhaps 
not! 

Jenny listened to him with a grieved 
face; for he spoke as if his heart 
and soul were full of self-reproach. 

" I will let him go !" she answered in 
a low voice. " I have no right to 
make you a partner in my wrong 
doing." 

" I believe that you will be happier, and 
I know that I shall be, to give him up 
to his poor mother," said Cecil, con- 
fidently. 

She hid her face in her hands with a tear- 
less sob. 

" Happier !" she echoed, " I, happier with- 
out Willie ? You do not comprehend what 
I feel for him—" 

"Do I not?" he interrupted, fixing 
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a iuLJuii g glm cc on her. ''Do I not. 



^'^XcL T^on cnmoc; or yoa would not 
%I mt JCTtiux^ so imrcd, as that I shall 
^r luc^nor vidKjat my fitde lame brother, 
c i^ me! WhT, lie is welded in 
y five of my nature. For nine 
pcKS I <£d aoc ccsse to pray night and 
SKirrsg ?fjr he and I might meet 
^saii: aad that I might make some 
a*ynii^ to him tor the injury I did him." 

*It w:as an accident !** he said 
most tcoderlTy seating himself beside 
ber^ acd drawing her auburn head down on 
hb hreasc 

*It was disobedience!" she replied. ^'I 
can remember to this day how I stamped 
my loot, and said ' to myself, * Hateful 
Chevdita. 7 tw//r" 
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"Keep him, Jenny/' he whispered 
soothingly ; " nothing seems unbear- 
able to me, but seeing you unt- 
happy/* 

She turned towards him, and for 
the first time, gave him some slight 
caress. 

" What a kind fellow you are !" she 
said gratefully. 

"If I am," he rejoined, half sadly, half 
playfully, "I shall expect you to repay 
me some day." 

Before she could answer Willie entered 
the room. 

There were fine drawn lines about his 
mouth and eyes, looking very unnatural 
in the face of a child of ten. 

"My head aches horribly," he said fret- 
fully, drawing his sister away from Wind- 
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Kmw 'Come and put something cold 
and wet on it, Jenny. I shall go 
unless it stx^ beating and 



* I kept yoa out too long in the hot 
sun r* she exdauned, sdf-reproarhi ngly^ and 
arranging the sofa for him to lie 



•"Yes^ of course yoa did," he replied, 

with ready concurrence, •'and the streets 

were nasty ; those gulters — pah ! I can 

smell them now. I wish we ^Pirere back 

in Paris: I never had these headaches 
there,- 

•TTicsc headaches," repeated his sister, 
^th gentle playfidness, "why you have 
never had one before, darling." 

y- •"And I want to go back to 
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Paris ; I hate these stupid places ; this 
one particularly." 

" We are going back, you know, Willie," 
said Cecil. 

^^ Well, go sooner. Go, to-morrow." 

" I am perfectly willing to go," answered 
Windham, indifferently, "and I suppose 
you are, Jenny." 

Jenny was trembling by the side of 
the sofa where her brother lay; a strained, 
anxious look had come upon her face, 
and a streak of bright pink burnt in 
one cheek. 

" Yes ; oh, yes," she replied, as if 
she did not know what she was 
talking about, "I am quite ready to 

go." 
"Don't lean over me, and bother 

me," said Willie, crossly ; " leave 
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the wet handkerchief on my head, 
shut out that awful light, and go 
away." 

Jenny rose obediently and complied. 
Cecil, shrugging his shoulders, went out 
of the half-lighted room. 
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